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PULPIT 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


e HE pulpit of the present day con- 
cerns itself too much with matters 
that cannot have the remotest in- 
terest for any one who has lived 

within the last fifteen hundred years, and 

scarcely at all with the questions which are 
agitating men’s minds to-day.” 

Within a week of my reading this criticism 
in the pages of a modern magazine, I heard 
a speaker say—and his remark was roundly 
applauded by a large meeting—that preachers 
in these days were so eager to deal with burn- 
ing questions of the hour that they were in 
danger of forgetting the great object of preach- 
ing. 

Probably most readers will be disposed to 
dismiss both these statements as exaggera- 
tions almost amounting to absolute untruth, 
and not worthy of being seriously enter- 
tained. But it must be confessed that large 
numbers of people hold the one opinion or 
the other. Similar criticisms are constantly 
being launched in the press and in speech. 
‘They chime in with the prejudices of multi- 
tudes who never concern themselves to in- 
quire as to the justice of the censure, but are 
rather glad to have this excuse for their 
own neglect of preaching. And thus the be- 
lief grows—not upon the basis of ascertained 
fact, but from the sheer repetition of the 
statement—that modern preaching has little 
relation to the pressing needs of contem- 
porary men and women; or, that it is dis- 
credited because it has forgotten its high 
function, and become a mere agent of the 
party politician and the social agitator. So 
far as it passes beyond these lines it is sup- 
posed to be occupied in foolishly denouncing 
the discoveries of science and the conclusions 
of scholarly criticism, or in assailing all eccle- 
siastical systems except the one with which 
the preacher happens to be connected. 

We may feel assured of the injustice of 
these statements, but nothing that we can 
say will be likely to convince those who do 
not wish to be convinced, and who eagerly 
welcome all expressions of unfavourable 
epinion, albeit these proceed from persons 
as ill-informed as themselves, 

XXV—21 
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Yet we cannot suppose that all who accept 
such statements are thus bound by prejudice. 
Some, at least, must be open to conviction, 
and ready to consider ingenuously any infor- 
mation which can be supplied to them. Be. 
sides, there are many good people who are 
troubled by an uneasy feeling that the 
preaching of to-day really justifies this adverse 
criticism; that it is, more than formerly, 
abandoning the great themes which should 
be the supreme subjects of its message, and 
is being degraded to the level of the age, no 
longer maintaining its own lofty place as a 
divinely appointed instrument for the eleva- 
tion and regeneration of mankind. For the 
sake of those who are thus disquieted it 
must be worth while to inquire whether 
there is any real ground for such appre- 
hensions. 

What, then, are the prevailing topics of 
modern sermons? Do they differ widely 
from those selected by preachers of former 
days? Do they disclose any neglect of the 
great cardinal truths of revelation, or any 
change in the relative prominence given 
to those truths? Are they—as the writer 
quoted at the commencement of this paper, 
atfiirms—remote from ordinary every-day in- 
terests, mere subjects for recondite, academi- 
cal dissertation, or are they such as reveal 
the helpful relation of the religion of the 
Bible to the common life of all men? Do 
they, on the other hand, give evidence in 
support of the charge that the pulpit is be- 
coming secularised? Is there any observ- 
able tendency on the part of preachers to 
select ad captandum texts, or to wrest pas- 
sages from their original context or true 
intent for the mere purpose of sensational 
effect? Is there such a run upon certain books 
of the Bible, and such neglect of others, as 
to justify any inference, favourable or u::- 
favourable to modern preaching? In a word, 
can we gather from the pulpit topics of to- 
day—apart from any consideration of the 
mode in which they are presented—conclu- 
sions of sufficient value or interest to make 
the inquiry worth our while ? 

It has seemed to me that we might, and I 
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have, therefore,endeavoured to obtain what in- 
formation I could as to the topics recently se- 
lected by preachers of various denominations 
in this country in the course of their ordinary 
ministrations. ‘Through the courtesy and 
kindness of those to whom application has 
been made, I have been supplied with more 
than 1500 texts which have formed the sub- 
ject of sermons in all parts of the kingdom 
within the last twelve or eighteen months, 
and in most instances the topic derived from 
the text has also been indicated. In addi- 
tion to these, quite a surprising number of 
correspondents have replied that they follow 
the practice of continuous exposition, going 
through books or lives of the Bible, and this 
must generally be regarded as indicating an 
honest endeavour to present the entire circle 
of Scripture teaching, and as securing great 
variety of topic, as well as the treatment of 
many important subjects which might other- 
wise be neglected. 

The same favourable inference 1s _ sug- 
gested by the remarks of one of our eminent 
preachers, who writes: “So far as I hear, 
the method of taking mofo texts is far less 
frequently adopted than in years past, and 
paragraphs (perhaps not wholly read out as 
texts) are the real texts. This is my own 
course, and in this way I have gone through 
the larger portion of both the Old and New 
Testaments.” Another, whose acquaintance 
with the practice of other preachers is very 
extensive, says: “1 have noticed a general 
inclination to preach more from the New 
than from the Old Testament, and to fix on 
subjects which have an especial bearing on 
the person and work of our Lord.” 

Many preachers in the Church of England 
inform me, as was to be anticipated, that their 
subjects are mostly determined by the festi- 
vals of the Church’s year, or are taken from 
the Gospel or the Epistle for the day, or 
from the Old Testament lesson. But this, I 
presume, has always been the case during 
the last two or three hundred years, and 
cannot be taken as indicating any change in 
modern methods. The above particulars 
do, however, suggest a breadth of pulpit 
teaching and a variety of topic in advance of 
what was known half a century ago. 

Yet if this were the only evidence at hand 
it would not be very conclusive. Even in 
what is termed continuous exposition a 
preacher may be far from impartial in his 
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treatment of the subjects which are brought 
under his notice, dwelling unduly upon 
those which accord with the bent of his own 
mind and lightly passing others of much 
greater importance, if he is not personally 
inclined to them. To arrive at anything 
like definite conclusions as to the prevalent 
themes of pulpit teaching we must consider 
what the subjects are which are determined 
by the free choice of the preacher when he 
is unchecked by any limitations of pre- 
ordered exposition or by the compulsion of 
special circumstances, and it is to such 
subjects that the returns before me almost 
entirely relate. 

Before referring to particular topics or 
classes of topics it may be desirable to say 
something as to which portions of the Bible 
furnish the largest number of texts. One of 
my correspondents already quoted, says that 
he has noticed an inclination to select 
passages from the New Testament rather 
than from the Old. ‘This, I suppose, would 
be generally expected; but I was scarcely 
prepared to find the proportion so large. 
Of the 1500 texts examined more than 1000 
are from the New Testament and half of 
these from the four Gospels. A few years 
ago the figures would, I think, have been 
very different. Within my own recollection 
it was a matter of complaint against many 
ministers that they adhered too much to the 
Old Testament, and, sad to say, some worthy 
church officers and prayer-leaders, who would 
never have thought of admonishing their 
pastor upon this point to his face, were 
rather given to doing so under cover of 
their public petitions, praying with special 
and significant emphasis that he might be 
made “an able minister of the Mew Tes- 
tament.” Whatever fault these worthies 
might have to find with modern preaching 
they would at least be satisfied in this 
regard. 

The general feeling will probably be that 
this is a good sign, but it will not be the 
universal opinion. One Anglican correspon- 
dent, whose position and work entitle his 
vords to much consideration, writes, “ I 
think the Prophets and the Book of the 
Revelation are not nearly so much preached 
on as they should be. ‘The great preachers 
of the Middle Ages took their texts from all 
parts of Holy Scripture, we confine ourselves 
too much to the Gospels and Epistles.” I 
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do not know whether it would surprise this 
gentleman or not, to learn that more than 
130 of the texts before me are taken from 
the Prophets and 31 from the Book of the 
Revelation, but such is the case. Of these, 
however, only a small proportion deal with 
purely prophetical subjects. 

Amongst the Gospels, the largest number 
of texts—171—are taken from St. John, 
162 from St. Matthew, 124 from St. Luke, 
and only 30 from St. Mark. From the 
Epistles I find 429 selections, 91 being from 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 66 from 
Romans, and 57 from Hebrews ; the short 
Epistle to the Ephesians furnishing 34, the 
Epistles of Peter the same number, and that 
to the Philippians, 31. 

Reverting to the Old Testament we are 
prepared to find a large proportion of texts 
selected from the Psalms. The number 
reaches 112 or more than one fourth of all 
the Old Testament passages. Next in 
order comes Isaiah, with 48, followed by 
Genesis, 31; Exodus, 27; and Job, 21. 
From the historical books 65 texts are taken, 
but not one from Joel, Nahum, Obadiah or 
Zephaniah. 

These particulars may not perhaps be 
thought worthy of much notice. It is of 
little consequence from what book of the 
Bible a text is taken; what concerns us is 
the use that is made of it and the subject to 
which it relates. But it is nevertheless in- 
teresting to note that, however modern criti- 
cism may have affected the views of preachers 
as to the nature of inspiration and the 
authorship of certain portions of the Scrip- 
tures, it has manifestly not shaken the con- 
fidence with which appeal is made to all 
parts of the sacred volume as an authori- 
tative guide and law in matters of Christian 
faith and practice. It is noteworthy, more- 
over, that some of the books around which 
the critical battle has been hottest have been 
more especially the resort of preachers in 
search of texts ; witness the large proportion 
of selections from the Fourth Gospel— 
more than one-ninth of the whole. 

It may be taken as tolerably certain that 
the New Testament topics relate almost 
exclusively to the great facts and doctrines 
of the Gospel, or to its relation to the con- 
In like manner 
passages from the Psalms are usually made 
the basis of discourses upon devotional sub- 
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jects, or the various phases of ordinary ex- 
perience. If we take these away from the 
total, only about 365 passages are left which 
would be likely to suggest topics of very 
remote interest, and, as a matter of fact, I 
find on examination that a large number of 
texts taken from the Pentateuch, the strictly 
historical books, the Book of Proverbs and 
the Prophets are used for the enforcement 
of truths bearing upon the great social and 
economic questions which are stirring the 
world to-day, or upon the ethical require- 
ments of Christianity. So far, therefore, 
there would seem to be little to justify the 
notion so widely prevalent among non-church- 
goers that the subjects of modern sermons 
can have no interest for modern hearers. If 
such a charge be true preachers must be 
gifted with surprising ingenuity in wresting 
plain passages to wrong uses. 

A remarkable feature of these returns is 
their exceeding diversity. The instances are 
very rare of the same text occurring twice. 
There is no “run” upon certain passages, 
and it would be difficult to pick out any 
twenty or thirty and say, “ these are favourite 
texts.” There are no favourite texts. At 
first sight this awakens some surprise. It 
appears as though, in dealing with any sub- 
ject every preacher had purposely endea- 
voured to find a text which had never been 
used before in that connection. Only very 
few even of what we may term famous texts 
—the scriptures which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as “ classical places ” on the 
subjects treated—appear in the lists. We 
should be mistaken, however, did we con- 
clude that this betokens neglect of the great 
themes to which these passages refer. 
Several explanations suggest themselves. It 
may be, as one correspondent remarks, that 
“the reason why many good texts have not 
been preached from lately is because they 
have been preached from before. Specially 
the great gospel texts like John iii. 16.” 
Every preacher knows, moreover, that the 
first essential is to secure attention, and if 
he announces as his text a familiar and 
hackneyed passage, a large section of his 
congregation will at once conclude that they 
already know all that he can tell them upon 
it, and will settle down wxzof to listen. 
Whereas, if the text is novel and striking, 
their interest and curiosity are aroused, they 
will listen eagerly for a time, and if the 
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speaker loses his hold upon their attention 
it is his own fault. 

Among passages of this kind which have 
formed the texts of recent sermons, and 
which would be sure to arrest immediate 
attention I may quote the following :—* I 
put in the gold and there came out this calf;” 
** There went with him other little ships ;” 
‘Let the redeemed of the Lord say so” 
(gratitude expressed); “To the pure all 
things are pure” (environment not every- 
thing); “ What shall I do then with Jesus ? ” 
“Come unto me in the morning, on the 
mount ;” “I will follow thee, but a 
“ Suffer me a little and I will show thee that 
I have yet to speak on God’s behalf” 
(pastor’s return to work); “ And there went 
over a ferry-boat to carry over the king’s 
household ;” “ Now Barzillai was a very 
aged man, even fourscore years old ; and he 
had provided the king of sustenance while 
he lay at Mahanaim ; for he was a very great 
man ;” Who can withhold himself from 
speaking ?” “ Now, after many years I came 
to bring alms to my nation, and offerings ;” 
“ And behold, he formed grasshoppers in the 
beginning of the shooting up of the latter 
growth; and lo it was the latter growth, 
after the king’s mowing ;” “ And she said 
unto her husband, behold now I perceive 
that this is an holy man of God, which 
passeth by us continually. Let us make a 
little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall ; and 
let us set for him there a bed, and a table, 
and a stool, and a candlestick: and it shall 
be, when he cometh to us that he shall turn 
in thither;” “Take ye away the stone” 
(Christ’s disciples can and must have some 
share in His greatest work) ; “ And behold 
the rod of Aaron of the house of Levi was 
budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds ;” And as 
thy servant was busy here and there he was 
gone ;” “ And he removed from thence and 
digged another well, and for that they strove 
not.” 

These quotations are not to be regarded 
as a fair sample of the staple of modern pulpit 
discourse, but as illustrating the endeavour 
made even by preachers of repute—who have 
as little need as disposition to adopt meretri- 
cious devices—to make the inculcation of com- 
mon themes more effective by basing it upon 
striking passages that will be likely to arouse 
attention and fix themselves in the memory. 
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After all, the question of greatest interest 
is what are the szdjects with which present- 
day preachers seek mostly to occupy the 
attention of their congregations? ‘To what 
truths do they give prominence? To what 
conclusions do their selections point as to 
the general tendency of modern pulpit 
teaching ? 

With a view to supply some answer to 
these questions I have made as careful a 
classification as possible of the 1500 topics 
which I have been able to collect. The 
headings under which they are arranged may 
not perhaps be the best that could have 
been chosen, but they will, I think, conveya 
fair impression. The subjects referring 
directly to the person, ministry and media- 
torial work of our Lord, number 323, and 
stand at the head of the list, Doctrinal and 
expository topics come next and are 296. 
Those referring to Christian service and con- 
secration number 212; and next in order 
follow 120 topics referring to Social Ques- 
tions, such as Patriotism, Capital and 
Labour, Wealth and Poverty, Brotherhood, 
Temperance, Thrift, Gambling and the like. 
We have 108 texts dealing specifically with 
matters of Christian Experience ; 84 relating 
to God—His attributes, His fatherhood, His 


providence, His love, and as the refuge of” 


His people. Sixty-five are Missionary sub- 
jects, and 54 have special reference to the 
Bible. Forty-nine deal directly with the 
Future State; 36 with Sin; 20 with Prayer, 
and 20 have clearly been made the basis of 
evangelistic appeals. Besides these, about 
50 have been the texts of sermons on special 
occasions, and 45 are on miscellaneous 
topics, such as the Seasons, Music in Worship, 
Books, and sermons to particular classes of 
the community. Strange to say only fifteen 
texts refer directly to the subject of the Holy 
Spirit. Of apologetic, prophetical or con- 
troversial sermons I find no trace. It can- 
not be supposed that such sermons are never 
preached ; but it is clear—and surely this is 
a good sign—that they are very rare. 

To have been strictly accurate, no doubt 
this classification should have been much 
more minute. It is not put forward as being 
exhaustive, but only as indicating certain 
broad lines whereby the general character of 
modern pulpit topics may be judged. It 
may be asked whether, if the field of investi- 
gation had been much wider, anything like 
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the same results would have been reached. 
I cannot tell, but I am inclined to the belief 
that they would. I may mention, for what 
it is worth, that when about half my returns 
had come to hand they were classified as 
above, and when the classification of the 
second half was completed I compared the 
two and found that the relative proportions 
of the respective topics were very nearly the 
same. I venture therefore to think that if 
3000 instead of 1500 were examined we 
should arrive at substantially the conclusions 
svhich have been stated. 
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I do not forget that in dealing with any 
text, a preacher will be certain to touch upon 
many subjects beside the one to which it 
primarily refers, and therefore there must be 
much in modern preaching that cannot be 
gathered from any review of mere texts ; but 
we shall surely be right in allowing such a 
review to encourage our confidence that the 
preachers of our day are neither forgetting 
the great objects for which this divine agency 
was ordained, nor using it in such a way as 
to show themselves out of touch with the 
special needs and interests of the age. 
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By W. J. DAWSON, Autuor or “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 
* Lonpon IDYLLS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER IX 


A LEGAL DISCUSSION 
N the evening 
following the 
Buckleigh 
missionary 
meeting, 
Mr. William 
Pugh shut 
up his shop 
an hour ear- 
licr than 
usual. 
There was 
no early 
closing move- 
) ment in South 
Barton, but it 
was generally 
un der- 
stood 
a th ££ 
eight 
o'clock was a proper hour for putting the 
shutters up. There was, however, no 
binding law at all in the matter. Some of 
the more independent tradesmen  occa- 
sionally locked the shop-door from two to 
four on warm summer afternoons, because 
they felt that they were justified in recruit- 
ing their exhausted energies with a nap. A 






marriage or a funeral, again, was recognised 
as an event which was providentially de- 
signed to afford occasion of holiday for the 
wearied shopkeeper, who no doubt had his 
feelings like other men. When the eager 
customer found the shop-door locked, and a 
blue envelope stuck upon it, with the in- 
scription ‘Gone to a Berrying,’ he, or more 
generally she, respected the intervention of 
Providence which was implied, and put off 
the premeditated purchases to the next day. 
It would have been considered an entirely 
dishonourable thing to have gone to any 
other shop except under the most pressing 
circumstances. One of the sins charged 
against the minister’s wife was that she was 
entirely destitute of these traditional canons 
of honour in her patronage of trade. She 
went from one shop to another, with a quite 
shocking impartiality, and by dint of diligent 
comparison was an authority upon the ques- 
tion of which was cheapest. This, as Mr. 
Pugh had often remarked, was ‘a habit 
which he couldn’t abide.’ 

Now Mr. Pugh was not a man who closed 
his shop an hour earlier without adequate 
occasion. Indeed, he had often expressed 
his contempt of his neighbours’ lax habits 
and customs in this matter. The natural 
inference was, therefore, that something very 
unusual was afoot in the Pugh household. 

At seven o’clock, as I have said, the 
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shutters were put 
up, and Mr. Pugh 
stationed himself 
behind the un- 
shuttered — glass- 
door of the shop 
in an attitude of 
expectation. Ina 
few minutes, John 
Craske, a tall 
elderly market- 
gardener, with a 
horse-shaped red face fringed with white 
whiskers, arrived, and was shown into the 
little room behind the shop. After him came a 
small sallow man, who walked with a shuffling 
gait and hummed a hymn-tune as he walked: 
he was a shoemaker and ardent local preacher, 
by the name of Clarke. Next arrived two 
persons of no account, small tradesmen in 
the Barnstaple Road end of the town, who 
shook hands with Pugh in a manner that 
suggested overacted humility. Lastly came 
John Trevitick, a Cornishman and cattle- 
dealer, a large man with a genial eye, and 
Mr. Mudge the chemist, who had an uneasy 
and suspicious air. One by one they were 
shown into the back parlour, where a bright 
fire burned, and the round table was arranged 
with glasses and a bottle of brandy. When 
Mudge arrived, the light was turned low in 








** Lastly came John Trevitick ” 
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the shop. The door 
of the parlour was 
closed. 

Pugh polished his 


bald forehead witha red 
handkerchief, and _sur- 
veyed his guests with a 
calculating eye. 

“Glad to see you, 
nee’bors, 7 sure,” he 


began. “It’s quite a 
pleasure to see old 
friends like you. You 
take it ’ot, Mr. Tre- 
vitick,” he continued 


as he pushed a steam- 
ing glass of brandy-and- 
water across the table, 
“and you, Mr. Craske, 
take it cold. Mudge 
doesn’t take any. ’E’s 
got to drink the med’- 
cine ’e doesn’t sell, eh ? 
Well, we ain’t all alike. 
Now ’elp yourselves, 
, gentlemen, an’ let’s get 
to business.” 

“ P’raps you'll kindly 
tell us what the business 

= is?” said Mudge. 

‘“‘T should ha’ thought 
you'd ha’ guessed that, 
Mudge,” said Pugh, re- 
proachfully. “To be 
quite plain, it’s about 
the minister.” 

‘* What I want to know, first,’”’ broke in 
Craske, “ is, is this ere a hauthorised meetin’ ? 
Is it what you’d call legal?” 

Craske was noted as a great stickler for 
legality. He was a meditative man, much 
given to studying in his leisure hours the 
“polity” of the sect with which he was 
identified. He had even been known to set 
the minister right upon points of order. 

‘* Wall, ’tain’t exactly what you’d call legal, 
I daresay, Craske,” said Pugh, “and then, 
agen, it ’tain’t illegal. It’s what I should call 
kind o’ informal. ’Tain’t bindin’ you know. 
We're just met to know each other’s minds 
like—in a friendly way, as it were.” 

“‘T don’t hold with hole-in-corner meetin’s,” 
Craske retorted. ‘I say let’s have every- 
thin’ legal. I don’t mind discussin’ things 
in a friendly way ; but I gives notice I ain’t 
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agoin’ to ’old myself bound by anythin’ I 
may say ’ere to-night, nor by anythin’ as you 
may say.” 

‘‘Certainly not,” said Pugh, effusively. 
“T’m sure I ain’t one to be illegal. But 
’tis only right that Chrisen brethren should 
meet now an’ agen, an’ get to know what they 
do each think, quite free and friendly like, as 
it were.” 

“Wall,” said Trevitick, who had lit his 
pipe, and was puffing out slow clouds of 
smoke, “for my part I don’t see nothin’ 
illegal in it. What’s the use o’ pretendin’ ? 
Now, Ill tell ’ee what we do down my part 
o’ the country. Down to St. Blazey, where 
I do come from, we’ve had all sorts 0’ 
ministers. When ihe Conference have got a 
man they are fair puzzled to know what to 
do wi’, they do say, ‘Oh, send him to St. 
Blazey. Folks down to St. Blazey~be smart 
folks, and they’ll soon find out what he’s 
made of.’ Well, we’ve had all sorts down to 
St. Blazey. Some o’ they was too stout to 
walk, an’ some was too frighted to ride. 
Some was proud, an’ soon let we know that 
they considered it a coom down to be ap- 
pointed to St. Blazey, an’ some was that 
humble, they was jest glad to creep in 
anywhere like. Some o’ they had lost their 
characters, got into trouble like, an’ ’twas they 
as preached the best; an’ some had characters 
good enough for anywhere, but they couldn’t 
preach more ’en my stick. It’s always been 
the same way down to St. Blazey. For nigh 
twenty years the Conference have served we 
worse an’ worse, but bless you, we don’t 
have no trouble wi’ they. We never quarrel 
wi em. <An’ do you know how we do 
manage ?” 

Craske sniffed, and intimated he didn’t 
want to know.  ‘Trevitick went on un- 
moved. 

“Wall, I'll tell ’ee. First place, we do 
decide none on ’em shall stay three years, do 
"ee see? That would be bad for they, 
cause *twould make they proud ; an’ worse 
for we, ’cause ’twould make _ us_ sick. 
Generally speakin’ we do know all they’ve 
got to say at the end o’ one year. They do 
all do their best first year: ’tis only natural. 
After that they ain’t much good, not even 
the best o’ them; an’ the worst on ’em are 
bad all through, an’ don’t ever expect to stay 
more ’en a year. The worst on ’em is only 
too glad to get anywhere. I’ve heard tell 


they don’t never unpack their boxes, ’cause 
they know they'll have to go when March do 
come. Now, there’s some places where they 
do make a reglar fool’s mess o’ gettin’ rid o’ 
a minister. ‘They do argy it, an’ some’s for, 
and some’s agenst. They do come to March 
Quarterly Meetin’ and state their reasons, 
with ministers in the chair, an’ they hav’n’t 
no respect for the feelin’s of he. But down 
to St. Blazey we do always do things decent 
an’ in order. We never have no rows, an’ 
that’s what Conference do respect we for, an’ 
send we the men nobody else would take. 
Conference do say, ‘If he’s got anythin’ in 
him, they folks at St. Blazey “ill find it out ; 
an’, if he hasn’t, he'll be pretty sure to find 
out he hasn’t by the time St. Blazey’s done 
wi’ he.’ 

“So before March Quarterly Meetin’ do 
come round, when he should be invited or 
not invited to remain another year, dree or 
tour o’ we used to jest meet in the vestry, 
all smilin’ an’ friendly like, an’ look at one 
another for a minit or two; an’ then some- 
one would say, ‘ Wall, what about he? 
Shall he go, or shall he stay ?’ and generally 
speakin’ we all used to say, * Wall, let ’im go. 
Let ’im go.’ And then we would all go 
into Quarterly Meetin’, where he did sit in 
the chair, but there never warn’t no row. 
We all kep’ friends an’ smilin’ like; but 
when the time come for to invite he to stay 
’nother year, why we did jest pass on to the 
nex’ business, an’ never said nothin’. An’, 
generally speakin’, he did understand what 
we meant, an’ he did go.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Craske, who 
had been fuming under Trevitick’s story, 
which he had heard several times before ; 
“that may do in St. Blazey, but it won’t do 
for South Barton. Why you know yourself 
that way o’ doin’ it ain’t legal. You're 
bound to do one thing or t’other: either ask 
him to stay or not ask him.” 

“Well, an’ what we do is to not ask 
him.” 

“No, you don’t. You don’t do no sech 
thing. You jest say nothin’. An’ if he 
likes to stay, he can stay. There ain't 
nothin’ to prevent him.” 

“Look here,” retorted Trevitick, turning 
his genial eye upon Craske, “If you’d only 
drink your brandy hot, instead o’ that chilly 
way you’ve got o’ spoilin’ it, maybe you’d get 
your brain to work a bit faster an’ clearer. 
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He can’t stay unless 
An’ we don’t invite 
That’s as 


Now I'll put it to you. 
he’s invited, can he? 
he. Therefore he’ve got to go. 
plain as a pikestaff.” 

“T say it isn’t,’ said Craske, thumping 
his glass on the table. ‘“ My point is that 
you’ve got to say whether you want him to 
go or not. Ifyou don’t tell him he must 


go, he’ve a right to say, ‘ Wall, they don’t 
want me to go, or they’d ’ave told me so. 
An’ I want to stay, an’ I’m goin’ to stay.’ 

This nice point of logic might have been 
discussed for hours, and probably would 
have 
Pugh, 


>? 


been, but for the interposition of 





“ You're both 
right, an’ you're 
both wrong,” was 
his diplomatic solu- 


tion of the diff- to penasatin tenet ue 
culty. “ Besides, wi Is handkercnie 
’tisn’t St. Blazey 


we're discussin’, but South Barton. ‘The ways 
0’ brother Trevitick may do all right for they 
as is used to’em. But they ain’t our ways. 
An’ with all due respec’ to both on you, 
what we want to know is, are we to invite 
Mr. Romilly to stay a third year ?” 

“ Well, I protest; ’tain’t legal,” said Craske, 
‘an’ I sha’n’t hold myself bound by anything 
you may say or do.” 





‘* Pugh rubbed his bald forehead 
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* And I protest, ’tain’t necessary,” said 
Trevitick. “I don’t approve o’ holdin up 
my hand under a minister’s nose in full meet- 
in’, an’ tellin’ he to go. It’s likely to hurt 
his feelin’s, an’ there ain’t no call to hurt 
em.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Pugh will tell us what Ae 
thinks,” interposed Mudge, in his thin con- 
ciliatory voice. ‘ He’s circuit steward, and 
the main responsibility rests with him.” 

“JT ain’t the man to act without my 
brethren,” replied Pugh, with a solemn up- 
ward roll of his eyes. ‘ But if you ask me, 
not~as a man you know, but as.an offeecial 
with the interests of the cause at ’art, what 
I think, then I say, there is reasons— 
strong reasons—why Mr. Romilly should 
go.” 

‘«« As for instance ?’ 

“Well, as for instance. It’s my 
opinion that Romilly ain’t liked. I’ve 
means o’ knowin’. He isn’t like Scaley. 
Now Scaley, ’e gets about among the 
people, ’e does. ’E ain’t above ’avin’ 
a meal with anybody. But Romilly’s 
always been stiff. I don’t deny ’e can 
preach. But does ’is preachin’ save 
souls? ‘That’s what I want to know. 
Well, we all know it doesn’t. ’E’ve 
been ’ere the better part o’ eighteen 
months, an’ there ain’t been no signs 
o’ a revival that ever I ’card tell of. 
The fac’ is we want differen’ sort 0’ 
preachin’ to ’is. We want it simpler, 
an’ ’eartier, as it were.” 

“Oh, come,” said Mudge, “ that isn’t 
quite true, you know. I know of one or 
two good cases under his preaching. 
He’s the best preacher we’ve had for 
many years. And there’s people come 
to the chapel when he preaches as never 
came before.” 

‘I ’ain’t sayin’ it isn’t so. I own ’e 
can preach. But, as for people comin’, 
who are they, I’d like to ask? They 
are of the world worldly. They’ll never 
be no ’elp to us. They jest come to get 
their ears tickled, an’ we don’t want ’em.” 

“If I may speak,” said the sallow shoe- 
maker, in an apologetic voice. “I must say 
that I agree with you, Mr. Pugh, sir. Mr. 
Romilly ’ain’t been fair to we local preachers. 
He don’t never give us a chance in the big 
chapels like we used to ’ave.” 

‘‘ There’s no fault in that, as I can see,” 
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** There was a knock and then Georgianna stood there” 


said Craske. ‘“ There’s some 0’ you locals 
as think you’re knowin’ enough to preach 
before the Lord Almighty. You're so fond 
o’ hearin’ yourselves talk, that it don’t never 
strike you that other folk ain’t so fond o’ 
hearin’ you. Thank God, I ain’t a local. 
Never ’ad vanity enough, I s’pose.”’ 

“ Now, don’t let us be personal, brethren,” 
interposed Pugh. “I’m willin’ to own at 
once that there ain’t much in Clarke’s com- 
plaint—that is, ’cordin’ to my way o’ think- 
in’. The locals never ’ave been satisfied, 
ever since I knew ’em, an’ they never will 
be. Romilly’s got the right to do as ’e likes 
in them matters, an’ I ain’t one as interferes 
where there’s no call.” 

“Well,” said Mudge, “I like Romilly. I 


don’t want him to go. But of course in this 
matter the responsibility rests with Mr. Pugh. 
If he isn’t willing to invite, I, for one, 
shouldn’t go against him,” 

This was really as much as Pugh hoped 
for. He knew that if he made a firm stand, 
and refused to invite the minister for a third 
year, it was exceedingly unlikely that any one 
else would venture to do so. He was much 
better off than any one else in the room, and 
the two little tradesmen from the Barnstaple 
Road end of the town were under business 
obligations to him, which secured their ac- 
quiescence in any scheme he chose to pro- 
pose. Clarke had his personal grudge to 
gratify, and Trevitick, on principle, was op- 
posed to any minister staying longer than a 
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year. There only remained Craske to con- 
sider, and he was the last man to make 
any sort of stand except upon a point of 
order. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to urge any 
man to do what ’e don’t want to do,” said 
Pugh. 

“You couldn’t urge me, if you tried,” 
snarled Craske. “I ain’t made up my mind, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to, till I come to the meet- 
in’. I don’t approve o’ hole-an’-corner meet- 
in’s, an’ I don’t know what you asked me to 
come ’ere for, unless you wanted to ’ear me 
say so.” 

“Tf you’d only take your brandy hot,” 
began Trevitick, with a wink. 

“‘] shall take my brandy ’ow I like. My 
vote isn’t to be bought with brandy, whether 
’tis “ot or cold, like some people’s. I pro- 
test that this ’ere meetin’ ain’t legal. There’s 
not been a single thing said what’s legal. 
I’m agoin’’ome.” He drew up his long form, 
and took up his hat. “I ain’t sure as the 
minister couldn’t prosecute you all for il- 
legal behaviour, if ’e ’ad-a mind,” he said, 
by way of parting shot, as he passed through 
the glass-door into the shop. “There was 
a case once. It’s in my polity book some- 
where. It’s my belief you’re adoin’ some- 
thin’ of a trespass or a damage, an’ 
Romilly’s jest the man to prosecute you all, 
if ’e only knew.” 

“*There’s been plenty o’ trespassin’ an’ 
damagin’ done to St. Blazey, then,” shouted 
Trevitick after the retiring legal casuist. 
“ Don’t you believe it. Besides we’re under 
the gospel, friend Craske, and not under 
the law. They ministers are only too glad 
to get in somewhere an’ be quiet. They 
know well enough they haven’t got no rights. 
Not they. When my young bulls get a ramp- 
in’ round, I say: ‘Let ’em ramp. They 
won’t have long to do it in.’ No doubt they 
think they’ve got rights when they get a- 
rampin’, but they pretty soon find out 
they’ve got tails as can be twisted, an’ they 
don’t ramp much arter that.” 

* Well, gentlemen,” said Pugh, as he came 
back from the shop, having seen Craske out, 
“it’s a pity Craske is so cranky. But ’e 
doesn’t mean anythin’. I always ask ’im to 
come to these little discussions, because I 
know ’e’d be ten times angrier if ’e wasn’t 
asked. Craske’s all right, though ’e is 
cranky.” 
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** Wall, I s’pose it’s settled, then?” said 
Trevitick. 

“There was one other thing,” replied 
Pugh, “ but I ’ad no time to say it before. 
I ain’t a man to do things by ’arves. Now 
I’ve a little scheme which I'm pretty sure 
will be popular. What would you say to 
invitin’ Scaley to take Romilly’s place ?” 

‘** He’s too young,” said Trevitick. 

“ Not a bit of it. He ought by rights to 
‘ave ’ad a ’ouse last year. ’E isn’t comfort- 
able in ’is lodgin’s, an’ I know ’e won’t stay 
there.” 

* You’ve been sounding him, I s’pose ?” 

“ Wall, I did kind o’ name it to ’im. I 
said, ‘ Look ’ere, Mr. Scaley, what ’ud you 
say to comin’ into South Barton to live ?’” 
‘It ’ud suit me exactly,’ he said. Then I 
told ’im as Romilly wouldn’t stay. Of course 
I didn’t tell ’im that we weren’t goin’ to 
invite ’im. I left ’im to guess that.” 

‘*¢ And he guessed ?” 

* Wall, ’e smiled, an’ said Romilly never 
was suited for us. ’E’d be much ’appicr 
somewhere else.” 

Trevitick grunted, and lit another pipe. 
He had never been interested in Scaley, and 
was quite indifferent to his future. He 
came to these meetings more for the sake of 
an argument with Craske than anything else, 
and when Craske departed the entire discus- 
sion lost its piquancy for him. 

«‘ Well, it’s a suggestion. A little scheme 
we can talk over another time,” said 
Pugh. 

In another ten minutes the meeting ter- 
minated. Pugh turned out the light in the 
shop, and rubbed his hands as he sat down 
to a fresh glass of brandy-and-water. He 
reflected that, upon the whole, he had no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the course which 
affairs had taken. He saw himself revenged 
on the minister, for these various * words of 
assort,” that had more than once pierced his 
pachydermous conceit. He also saw his 
daughter married to the Rev. Mr. Scaley, 
and safely enthroned in the proud position 
of a minister’s wife. Of course, they would 
have to refurnish the manse for such. an 
event. Well, he would do the greater part 
of that himself, if only things came off to his 
design. In the meantime one thing was 
happily settled. The Rev. William Romilly 
was to go. 

He chuckled malevolentiy at the thought. 
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CHAPTER X 
NOTICE TO GO 


As we have seen, when the discussion 
above narrated terminated, Pugh chuckled. 
He had excellent private reasons for wishing 
to be rid of Mr. Romilly. He had found 
him brusque, independent, outspoken, and 
no respecter of persons. Pugh’s ideal min- 
ister was a man who should be pliant to his 
wishes and respectful of his vanity. Mr. 
Scaley was just such a man. He was per- 
fectly aware of Pugh’s intentions. With all 
his ignorance he was a person of much 
astuteness, though perhaps a more accurate 
term would be not so much astuteness as a 
species of low animal craft. He knew per- 
fectly well that Pugh wanted him to marry 
his daughter. He had no intention what- 
ever of doing so. But he saw clearly enough 
that it would suit his purpose to lead Pugh 
to suppose that he meant doing so. It 
never struck him as in the least dishonourable 
that he should be a party to a plot against 
his own senior colleague. It was not his 
fault if people didn’t like Romilly. If 
Romilly had to go, some one must take his 
place, and that some one might as well be 
the Rev. Joseph Scaley as any one else. 
“You lie low, Joseph,” he said to himself, 
as he left Pugh after discovering the drift of 
that worthy butterman’s intentions. So 
Joseph lay low accordingly, and visited the 
manse as usual, and gave no hint of the plot 
that was at work. Indeed, he visited the manse 
more frequently than usual in those early 
winds of March. It gave him quite a glow 
of pleasure to survey the modest comfort of 
the house, and think that it would soon be 
his. 

It was the third Saturday night in March, 
and the quarterly meeting was to be held on 
the following Tuesday. The day had been 
wet and stormy, and the evening closed in 
sullen and cold. 

All day long the minister had been in his 
study, busy with his pen and his books. He 
had not done so good a day’s work since 


‘little Phil’s death, and had not come so near 


peace. Somehow, as he had worked, a 
great quietness had filled his soul, and he 
had seen far into the mystery of those dis- 
ciplines which make the pain and glory of 
life. It had come upon him with a sort of 
shock that he was getting an old man. 


There was a whisper in his members, of 
that wind which bloweth where it listeth 
and he caught the meaning. He knew that, 
humanly speaking, he would be numbered 
with the innumerable throng of men who 
have failed in life. There had always been 
some sullen obstruction in his nature which 
prevented him doing and being his best. He 
had worked without praise either from him- 
self or the world. Well, what did it matter? 
We do not live for praise. There were still 
duties to perform and truths to attain. He 
reflected that perhaps he had lived too far 
away from his fellows, had too rarely touched 
on those simple human themes which mean 
the same thing to all men. He would 
amend his ways. He would try henceforth 
to speak with a more liberated sympathy 
to these poor people who had, like himself, 
their unconfessed sorrows and unregarded 
difficulties. He would do so _ to-morrow. 
That monitory wind, stirring in his members, 
seemed to be a still small voice whispering, 
‘“‘ What thou doest, do quickly.” 

His heart was softened when he thought 
of his dead child. For the first time since 
the child’s death, he began to think of him 
as not wholly gone away. In the dusk of 
the room he seemed to see him, putting out 
frail tiny hands to him, and following him 
with timid steps. The thought took hold of 
him with singular power that this little life 
was part of his own, that it was flesh of his 
flesh, spirit of his spirit too. It must be 


somewhere. He would assuredly see the 
child again. It would be worth dying to 
do that. He almost felt faint breathings on 


the air, as if the child, from the other side 
of some fragile curtain of the impalpable, 
called “ Father,’ and said it would not be 
long. His thoughts went back to that fatal 
Saturday night, and, taking out his watch, 
he noted that it was six o’clock—the hour 
when the child died. The whole scene 
rushed back upon his mind. He felt the 
flutter of the labouring heart, the collapse, 
the dead stop of all the subtle mechanism 
of being. At that vision his thought wheeled 
once more upon himself. How long would 
that tired heart of his own hold out? Would 
it suddenly flutter and stop too? If it were 
not for his wife, his children, and all the 
problem of his future that centred in them, 
he would not be grieved if even now this 
mysterious engine of life began to slacken 
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speed, to tremble with one pang of astonish- 
ment and pain, and then fall silent. He 
would be with Philip then; with the dear, 
dear child, wherever he was. Yes, he was 
an old man. His work was drawing near its 
end. 

There was a knock at the door. Georgi- 
anna stood there. There was a softness of 
pity and sympathy in her eyes. 

He brushed away his fancies with an 
effort, and asked, in a voice so mild, that 
Georgianna was astonished, what was it she 
wanted. 

“I know you oughtn’t to be disturbed, 
father, but Mr. Pugh is in the parlour, and 
wants to see you particularly.” 

“Pugh! What’s he want with me ona 
Saturday night? He knows very well I see 
no one on Saturdays.” 

“‘ He says it’s important. 
you long.” 

Was it any good warning him? Georgianna 
meditated that question in a swift instant. 
She had a shrewd suspicion what Pugh’s 
visit meant at such a time. Once more, as 
on many other occasions, she felt a rush of 
love for her father fill her heart, but she 
hesitated to express it. She saw him as the 
unconscious victim of an oncoming calamity. 
She would not anticipate the blow. It would 
fall soon enough. 

“ T’ve a great mind not to see the fellow,” 
he said. But he rose from his chair never- 
theless, and changed his coat. The tenderer 
thoughts that had been busy in his heart still 
moved him. ‘“ Perhaps he’s in trouble,” he 
thought. ‘I suppose even Pugh has troubles. 
I must see him.” 

At that instant there was the sound of 
a gentle shutting of a door downstairs, and 
he heard his wife’s step on the stair. She 
entered the room, with more than her usual 
frailty of gait. Her lips were pursed up in 
perplexity. She had a frightened air. 

**T don’t know what he wants, William,” 
she said. ‘ But he really is very offensive 
in his manner. He asked me to sit down as 
if the house were his. I’m afraid he’s come 
about the quarterly meeting.” 

“Eh, what ?” 

‘About your staying, I mean. O 
William, I’ve a presentiment he’s come for 
no good.” And she sat down, with tears in 
her eyes. 

Why was it her husband was not popular? 


He won’t detain 
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All her life this had been a puzzle to her. 
She knew better than any one the flaws of 
his temper, but she had always been proud 
of him. And this scene had been acted 
before. She dreaded with positive terror 
the approach of a March Quarterly Meet- 
ing. She never breathed freely till it was 
over. 

To be dispossessed of her home, and once 
more driven forth among strange scenes 
and faces, was a prospect bitter enough. 
But the bitterest thing was the thought of 
her husband’s humiliation. She knew by 
former experience that he would bear it 
manfully and never speak of it. But she 
knew that it would write deep lines upon his 
face, and wring his heart. 

* Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, I’ll be prepared 
for him.” 

He spoke firmly, but he had turned pale 
to the lips. His grey eyes flashing out of 
that white face had a startling effect. 

“Oh, don’t see him, don’t see him, 
William. You'll be ill, and you have to 
preach to-morrow. Oh, how can men be so 
heartless ?”’ 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘“ Don’t cry, 
dear,” he said. ‘ We’re in God’s hands!” 
And that rare caress and the softness of his 
voice went through her like a strengthening 
wine. 

In the parlour Mr. Pugh was busy with 
his thoughts. It must be confessed that he 
did not enjoy his errand. He was delighted 
with the chance of humiliating a man he 
feared and disliked, but he was too appre- 
hensive of his known firmness of nature to 
be at ease. It was bearding the lion in his 
den, and Pugh was not a brave man. 

He occupied the interval in turning over 
certain phrases in that obscure organ which 
he called his mind. “Greatly as I regret it, 
I must do my duty !’”—that sounded well. 
‘‘T am only a ’umble instrument in the ’and 
of God to express the will of ’is people.’ 


‘That sounded a shade too pious. Besides, 
he didn’t feel humble. Well, he would leave 
himself to the spur of the moment. He had 


great faith in the spur of the moment. In 
the meantime it was pleasant to think over 
issues a little more remote. After all, this 
parlour was not so shabby as it looked. The 
carpet—well, that was undeniably worn. 
But you could get a very good article at 
one-and-eleven pence a yard. Before his 
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dear Priscilla could become mistress here 
that would have to be done. A fresh paper 
too would make a sight o’ difference. At 
all events Mrs. Scaley should have a much 
better house than Mrs. Romilly. At that 
moment the door opened and he was face to 
face with the lion. 

There was an awkward silence after the 
usual greeting. Then the minister said: 
“You're aware this is Saturday night, Mr. 
Pugh, and I’m busy. Be good enough to 
let me know your errand at once.” 

Pugh rubbed his bald forehead with his 
red handkerchief. He was perspiring pro- 
fusely. 

‘Well, then, sir,” he began, after a pre- 
liminary cough, “ I'll come to the point at 
once. I’m ’ere as a instrooment, a ’umble 
instrooment of others. ‘The fact is, sir, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction about 
your preachin’.” 

‘Tm not surprised at that. I’m more 
dissatisfied with it myself than anybody else 
can be. I sincerely wish it were better!” 

‘Yes, but that’s not exactly my meanin’. 
It’s not only the preachin’. People don’t 
seem to like vou as they should. There’s 
no disguisin’ it. They don’t quite feel as 
you're the right man in the right place.” 

“Well, ur?” 

It was really very awkward to go on. 
Why couldn’t the minister take an ‘int? 
Pugh began to waver in his purpose, and 
took refuge in discussing the general topic 
of preaching. 

‘Folks differ, you see. Now, as for me, 
I like your preachin’. I ’old that you're the 
best preacher we’ve ’ad ’ere for years, least- 
ways since Coulson were ’ere, an’ ’e didn’t 
live as ’e ought. We've always bin friends. 
No one ’as ever ’eard me say a word agen 
you. I make a point o’ standin’ by the 
ministers. Why, I stood by Coulson through 
thick an’ thin, an’ if it ’adn’t bin for me ’e’d 
’a bin turned out o’ the ministry long afore ’e 
was.” 

“We're not discussing Mr. Coulson. Come 
to the point, Mr. Pugh.” 

‘*‘ Well, then, if you must ’ave it, I’m ’ere 
to say as it is the opeenion of a good many 
that we want a change ’ere in South Barton. 
It grieves me to say it, but from what I can 
learn there’ll be a majority agen you at the 
meetin’ on Tuesday nex’.” 

«And you have come to tell me that you 
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don’t feel free to invite me to remain another 
year. Is that it, Mr. Pugh?” 

“ That’s it,’ said Pugh, with a sigh of 
relief. The minister ’ad really took it better 
than might ha’ bin expected. He almost felt 
grateful to ’im. 

“You see, sir,” he continued, “as far as 
I’m concerned I’m quite willin’ to invite you. 
But think how awkward it ’ud be if some 
one were to get up and propose a amend- 
ment. There’s Clarke, I know, is quite capable 
of it; an’ so’s Craske, an’ Trevitick, an’ a 
lot more. Mind you, they all respec’ you 
as a man, an’ I only name them in strict 
confidence. But what they feel is that you 


ar’n’t quite the right man in the right 
place.” 

3ut the minister was not listening. He 
sat with his face buried in his hands. His 


thoughts had gone back to those distant days 
of youth when he entered the ministry with 
high hopes and bright prospects. There were 
many people who said of the Rev. William 
Romilly, when he was a young man, that he 
was sure of eminence in the denomination. 
He had worked hard all his life, and had an 
exact and wide knowledge of many subjects. 
He had been proud of his church, and had 
suffered for it in the difficult days of the 
past. It had been generally acknowledged 
when he once preached the official sermon 
before his district synod that it was a masterly 
effort. Still, nothing had come of it all. He 
had repeatedly seen inferior men preferred be- 
fore him. One and another of his colleagues 
had gone to the great cities, but no call had 
ever come to him. He had toiled on year 
after year in the hardest places of the field. 
He was conscious that these disappointments 
had not been without their effect upon him. 
He had grown careless in his dress, self- 
centred in his thoughts, harsh in his temper. 
No doubt Pugh was right; people didn’t 
like him. He was destitute of that suavity 
which conciliates enmity and cements friend- 
ship. Well, he had failed. He had failed even 
to please so lowly a place as South Barton. 
Where would he go next? Would he simply 
go on repeating this bitter experience of futility 
and humiliation ? 

The last thought set a new and even 
more painful picture before his eyes. He 
saw himself once more packing his boxes, 
but this time there would be a new pang in 
his miserable exodus. ‘Those pitiful toys and 
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‘* The minister's work was done’ 


clothes in the attic drawers would have to 
be packed. That room, poignantly sacred 
to him by the last breath of his child, would 
have to be left. He would leave a grave 
behind him in South Barton. He foresaw 
—one might say forefelt—the miserable 
wandering from room to room in the dis. 
mantled house on the morning of departure, 
the sorrowful glances, the stealing back again 
for one last look at the chamber where the 
child had died, the pang of being violently 
uprooted. It would rain probably. They 
would be hustled into the dripping *bus as 
into a prison van. Pugh would stand at 
his door and look on with hard eyes. One 
or two others might watch in cold curiosity, 
and then turn back to their tasks as if 


nothing had happened. 
would be set down at nightfall, a band of wretched fugi- 
tives, amid strange faces in some alien town. 
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They would be forgotten. They 
And the 
rain would splash and spatter on 
the child’s grave all night, and some 
other child, fresh and ruddy, would 
sleep in the very cot where 
he had died. 

‘What they feel is that 
you aren’t quite the right 
man in the right place.” 

The voice of Pugh re- 
called him to himself. It 
was a hateful voice, unctu- 
ous and hypocritical, and 
it jarred on every fibre of 
his nature. But, doubt- 
less, it spoke the truth. 
He never had been quite 
the right man in the right 
place. That was the tra- 
gedy of his life. 

‘I understand,” he said, wearily. 
«Please don’t suppose that I shall put 
you to any unnecessary trouble. ‘There 
will be no amendments in the meeting. 
You can simply say that I resign.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve took it in so 
good a spirit, sir. *Tain’t every one as 
Now Coulson, ’e beat up all the 

votes ’e could before the meetin’, an’ 
got is invitation carried in spite o’ the 
stewards. It warn’t a nice thing to do, 
so to speak, though I must say as I 
agreed with Coulson. I ’ope, sir, as 
you'll give me credit for frien’ly feelin’s 
to yourself. I’ve ’ad to do my dooty, 
but I’m sorry to ’ave ’ad to do it. We 
may part as fren’s, I ’ope?” 

In the manifest hypocrisy of his speech 
there was something that called back all the 
minister’s natural pugnacity. Sore and 
softened in heart as he was, he was deter- 
mined that Pugh should not suppose him so 
easily deceived, and so utterly unresentful of 
deceit. 

“No, we don’t part friends, Mr. Pugh,’ 
he replied. “ T’ve not been a minister 
all these years without understanding fellows 
of your kidney. I’ve not the slightest doubt 
that you and your friends have concocted 
this entire business. If things had been 
moving as you say they have, I should have 
heard of it from Scaley. He is my colleague, 
and is in honour bound to stand by me.” 
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Pugh flushed, till even his forehead was 
sed. An evil look came into his eyes. 

**Oh, Scaley stands by you, does’e? Let 
me tell you then, sir, that Scaley knows all 
about it. The very last time I saw ’im ’e 
said ’ow sorry ’e was to find as people ’ad 
turned agen you, and ’e said as you would 
be ’appier somewheres else. If you ’ad only 
gone about among the people like Scaley 
’ave, things might ha’ been different. It’s 
wonnerful ’ow the folks do like Scaley. I 
’ave ’eard that they would like ’im to succeed 
you.” 

“And Scaley knows that too, I sup- 
pose?” 

“ T can’t say as ’e knows ; well, not form- 
ally as it were. Still, I oughter tell you, so as 
you may be prepared. I shouldn’t wonder 
if they was to invite ’im to succeed you on 
Tuesday. I shouldn’t wonder.” 

With that Pugh took his hat, with a proud 
consciousness that he had said all he had 
to say in precisely that form which was like- 
liest to rankle most. ‘ That’s what he ’ud 
call a word of assort,” he chuckled as he 
went out of the door. “ Well, ’e’s got a word 


o’ assort himself now, an’ one as’ll take some 
digestin’.” 

The moment Pugh had gone the two 
women came into the room. Their faces 
were white with anxiety. 

“ Was it?” . . . They could get out no 
other phrase. In that interrogative they 
summed up all their fears. 

‘Yes! Weare to go. It seems I’m not 
the right man in the right place, and Scaley 
1S;”" 

He turned and went slowly upstairs, As 
they watched him, with hearts too heavy for 
speech, they could not but notice how 
slowly he walked. His limbs seemed to 
hang heavily, and his shoulders stooped. 
Listlessness, weariness of life, incapacity for 
struggle, manifested themselves in each de- 
jected attitude. He was the strong man no 
longer. Some deceptive, impalpable vesture 
of vitality had dropped from him in a mo- 
ment, and left the naked facts of decay 
apparent. There was something awful in 
the spectacle. They looked into each other’s 
eyes and read a common thought there. 
The minister’s work was done. 
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By HENRY DIXON 


T would be difficult to find in London a 
busier man than Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the well-known editor of the British 
Weekly, Expositor, Bookman, Woman 

at Home, &c. But like many of the busiest 
people, he has never a day so full that some- 
thing else cannot be crowded into it, and 


-when I called on him a few weeks ago at his - 


‘city office, he very courteously spared half 
.an hour to answer some questions for the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

Our readers may like, first of all, to know 
something about the early career of this 
famous editor. Dr. Nicoll was born in 1851 
in the parish of Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, 
where his father was Free Church minister. 
“There were four children, of whom Dr. 
Nicoll is the sole survivor. The eldest 
‘sister was a gifted poetess, and the beautiful 


verses, “For of such is the Kingdom,” in 
Dr. Nicoll’s “Songs of Rest,” are from her 
pen. ‘The youngest of the family, Mr. Henry 
J. Nicoll, was a brilliant author and journal- 
ist. His ‘ Landmarks of English Literature ” 
is perhaps the best short history of English 
literature ever written. Dr. Nicoll’s father 
possessed one of the finest private libraries 
in Scotland. All his life he had been a dili- 
gent collector of books, and at his death the 
manse contained over 15,000 volumes. His 
children thus became acquainted with all 
the greatest books in the language, and it was 
from the many rare and quaint works in the 
collection that Dr. Nicoll acquired his unique 
knowledge of the byways of English litera- 
ture. 

At the age of fourteen Dr. Nicoll went to 
Aberdeen University, with the intention of 
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studying for the ministry of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The course of a divinity stu- 
dent lasts eight years, half of which are spent 
at the University, and half at the Theological 
Hall. Dr. Nicoll graduated at Aberdeen, 
and some five years ago his Alma Mater con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. He 
was ordained at the early age of twenty-two, 
as minister of the Free Church at Dufftown, 
in Banffshire. It should be mentioned 
that even in his student days Dr. Nicoll had 
done a good deal of critical work for various 
literary journals. During his brief ministry 
at Dufftown he published his first book—a 
little volume of sermons entitled ‘Calls to 
Christ.” This was followed during the next 
few years by other devotional works, and by 
the first edition—small, exquisitely bound 
and printed—of his now well-known “ Songs 
of Rest,” the best anthology of religious 
poetry ever published. Something might be 
said, if space permitted, about other journal- 
istic work accomplished by Dr. Nicoll during 
his life at Dufftown. I will only hint that 
his future biographer must search carefully 
through the files of many of the most popular 
of the weekly and monthly periodicals of 
Scotland during that period, and that his 
search will not be unrewarded. 

It was about the year 1877 that Dr. Nicoll 
removed to Kelso. ‘The first minister of the 
Free Church there had been Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, the famous hymn-writer. Dr. Nicoll 
was the third who occupied this pulpit, and 
he remained in Kelso till 1885. During this 
time he became universally recognised as 
one of the ablest preachers in Scotland, and 
the highest honours of the Free Church 
seemed well within his reach. He was also 
appointed editor of the Expositor, a well- 
known theological monthly magazine, and 
did other literary work for its publishers, 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. When, in 


1885, illness obliged him to resign his charge, ° 


it seemed natural that he should carry on his 
literary career in London. For a year he 
rested, spending the time partly at Dawlish 
and partly in the High Alps, and in Novem- 
ber 1886, he brought out the first number 
of the British Weekly. ‘This paper attracted 
attention from the first by its brilliant articles 
and by the freshness of its news. Gradu- 
ally the most distinguished men in the diffe- 
rent churches gathered round it as contri- 
butors. 
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To enumerate half of the eminent writers 
who have written for the British Weekly would 
carry me far beyond the space of this inter- 
view. One of the most interesting articles 
that ever appeared in it was from the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson, on “ Books that 
have Influenced Me.” Little need be said 
of the wonderful work done by Dr. Nicoll 
in “discovering” new writers. He would 
probably be the last to take credit to 
himself in this matter, for he believes that 
genius seldom remains long without recogni- 
tion ; but it is interesting to remember that 
much of Mr. Barrie’s best work appeared in 
the British Weekly under the signature of 
“Gavin Ogilvy,” and that the series of 
idylls which have made the name of Ian 
Maclaren of world-wide celebrity owed their 
origin to Dr. Nicoll’s suggestion. ‘The most 
important work of the paper, apart from such 
special contributions, has always come from 
the pen of the editor himself. 

The Bookman, a monthly literary journal 
founded in 1891, was Dr. Nicoll’s next under- 
taking. In 1893 he founded the Woman at 
Home, which quickly took its place as one of 
the most popular magazines in the country. 
His journalistic work, however, represents but 
a portion of his literary activity. He has 
edited many popular series of volumes, and 
has written not a few most successful books. 
In conjunction with Mr. ‘Thomas J. Wise 
he has recently issued the first volume of 
“Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century,” and he is at present engaged 
upon his edition of the Brontés, which, with 
the mass of new matter that accompanies it, 
will be far the most important contribution 
ever made to Bronte literature. 

Dr. Nicoll’s first London home was at 
Norwood, but some years ago he removed 
to Hampstead, where he has a picturesque 
old house near the Heath. ‘Tradition says 
that Dr. Johnson once lived in this house. It 
stands retired from the road, and is oppo- 
site the red house which Sir Walter Besant 
has lately built for himself in Frognal Gardens. 
In an article on the “Celebrities of Hamp- 
stead,” recently published in a well-known 
magazine, I read that Dr. Nicoll was con- 
stantly to be seen in the Hampstead omnibus 
—that well-known, rarely-starting omnibus 
which travels between Hampstead High 
Street and Oxford Street. The writer must 
have been under a misapprehension, for no 
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DR. NICOLL’S HOUSE 


inhabitant of Hampstead has ever seen Dr. 
Nicoll in an omnibus. He usually comes 
to town by a train from Finchley Road, but 
I believe it is his custom to visit the city 
only twice a week. The greater part of his 
work is done at home. 

I have wandered some way from the city 
office in which our talk took place, but these 
prefatory notes were necessary in order to 
give some idea of the man and his work. 
My first questions were such as one would 
naturally put to a critic of Dr. Nicoll’s great 
reputation. Iasked him to what he attributes 
the remarkable growth of the reading public 
which has taken place in our time. 

“TT attribute this growth,” he replied, “ to 
a very obvious cause—the spread of education 
among the people. Men not past middle 
age can remember a time when in English 
country chapels the people could not even 
read the hymns. In Scotland during the 
last generation the majority of women among 
the peasant classes could not write. I have 
known cases in which women were taught 
to write by their lovers after the engagement 
had taken place.” 


* Do you think that the religious public 
increases in proportion to the general growth, 
or is it smaller than it used to be?” 

“ The religious public is undoubtedly larger 
than it used to be, and religious books, papers, 
and magazines are bought in ever-increasing 
numbers ; but whether the proportion keeps 
pace with the general advance, I should find 
it more difficult to say.” 

“ How do you account for the success of 
such novels on the one side as ‘ Trilby,’ and 
on the other as ‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush’ ?” 

‘In my opinion,” said Dr. Nicoll, “the 
gulf between ‘ Trilby’ and ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ is not so great as itseems. Both are 
works which seek to make the very best of 
human beings and to place them in the most 
genial light. The authors of both works 
have tried to show the soul of goodness that 
exists in everything, even when it seems 
hidden under impossible disguises. When 
this is done with a full reverence for morality, 
the reading public likes it. It makes them 
feel more hopeful. When, on the contrary, 
morality is belittled, they thank the author 
for nothing. It would not be difficult to 
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imagine a Scotch Trilby figuring in ‘ The 
Bonnie Brier Bush’; such a character would 
not be at all out of place in that frame- 
work.” 

“‘ What kind of book do you think would 
be most likely to catch the taste of the 
religious public ; what essential quality should 
it contain ?” 

Dr. Nicoll replied that in his view the 
essential quality is the quality of humanity, 
and that tenderness and faith were the 
supreme gifts for a writer. ‘“ No book is 
likely to succeed with the religious public 
that takes severe and gloomy views. People 
never craved more for sunshine than at the 
close of the nineteenth century.” 

I next inquired whether cheap reprints 
and cheap novels—the three-volume novel 
being done away with—are having a preju- 
dicial effect upon magazines, or whether a 
good magazine has as great-a chance as 
ever. 

Dr. Nicoll remarked that the answer to 
this question depends on what is meant by 
a good magazine. “There is a certain type 
of magazine, good in its way, and which at 
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one time had great popularity, but which now 
would hardly be likely to achieve success. 
Take for example the Cornhill or Macmillan’s 
as they were in their early days. I question 
very much whether such magazines could be 
made to succeed now. It is a significant 
fact that the Cornhill has recently changed 
its entire character, while Macmiillan’s seems 
on the same road.” 

In order that a magazine may succeed 
nowadays, Dr. Nicoll thinks it is necessary 
that it should be easily read. It should con- 
tain short articles which are largely personal. 
It must be freely illustrated, and must con- 
tain matter which cannot be found elsewhere. 
It must, in fact, possess some character and 
saliency of its own. 

“Ts there any striking feature of change 
in the literature and reading tastes of to-day 
as compared with those of say twenty years 
ago?” 

“There is not so much change as might 
be thought. The chief difference between 
now and twenty years ago is that people 
devote more time than they used to do to 
daily newspapers and to light reading gener- 
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ally. Twenty years ago, it was quite possible 
even for educated people in the country to 
do without a daily newspaper, but this would 
not be possible now. With regard to the 
masses, there are a large number of papers 
which cater specially for them, and much 
more is likely to be done in this direc- 
tion.” 

It occurred to me that some details about 
Dr. Nicoll’s methods of work might be 
interesting to the readers of the SUNDAY 
MaGazInE. In reply to a question as to 
how he gets through so much work, he 
remarked that he does not do a great deal 
after all, for he makes it a rule to decline 
public engagements. ‘ My literary work is 
all dictated ; I scarcely ever write. I find it 
best to work with considerable regularity and 
never to leave over the task of any day. 
Each week I take one clear holiday. My 
usual custom is to dictate in the morning 
and to keep the evening free for reading. I 
like to carry on a course of reading which 
has no relation to my work. I choose some 
author, and during the winter I go over all 


his writings. Lately I have been reading a 
good deal of Dickens.” 

“Do you find the burden of correspon- 
dence very heavy ?” 

“Ordinary correspondence can be dealt 
with without difficulty, but great annoyance 
is given by persons who send manuscripts 
to an editor’s private residence, without first 
having obtained his permission to:do so. I 
have been much troubled in this way. 
Manuscripts ate constantly being shovelled 
into my house, with the request that I should 
read them and dispose of them to a publisher. 
I have even been offered a small commission 
if I would undertake to get a fair price for 
the articles. If a reply is not instantly for- 
warded, I receive insolent letters, demanding 
that I shall immediately attend to the manu- 
script in question. If a manuscript is by 
any chance mislaid, it is not unusual for the 
owner to commence an action for the re- 
covery of large damages. It seems doubtful 
whether private persons are not actually re- 
sponsible for the charge of manuscripts sent 
to them inthis way. In the present state of 
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the law, it is uncertain whether Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he mislaid an epic sent to him by 
some stranger, might not be liable to pay 
the author compensation for the loss of it. 
People have no right to forward manuscripts 
to an editor’s private address, or to call upon 
him, without permission. They can approach 
him in the ordinary way through his periodi- 
cals, but even then they ought not to send 
in anything without having first read the 
conditions on which he undertakes to receive 
manuscripts.” 

As regards outdoor exercise, Dr. Nicoll’s 
only recreation during the winter is walking. 
He is often to be met in the afternoons on 
the road between Hampstead and Crickle- 
wood. 
at Neasden. Occasionally he takes a fort- 
night’s holiday on the Continent. ~ 

I next asked whether Dr. Nicoll considers 
that editorship enables a man to make his 
mark effectively on his own time. 

“T have always,” he replied, “taken a 
very limited view of an editor’s influence. I 
think that people buy papers not for the 





In summer, he sometimes plays golf 
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editor’s opinions, but for the articles and 
news they contain. It is quite possible that 
an editor may influence young men who 
afterwards enter public life, and in this way 
may perpetuate his influence, but the imme- 
diate result of an editor’s work is, in my 
opinion, not very considerable.” 

Dr. Nicoll has had opportunities of meet- 
ing nearly all the well-known literary men of 
the day. He is convinced that there is a 
great amount of goodwill and friendliness in 
the literary world. The reverse of this is 
the exception. “I have noticed especially 
that literary men are always very tolerant 
and respectful to each other’s views. One 
may mingle habitually in literary circles 
without ever hearing any controversy. In 
my experience there is very little jealousy 
among authors. The ‘reason for this may 
be that the success of one writer does not 
affect the fortunes of others, as the field is 
wide enough for all.” 

In response to a question about the theo- 
logical changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the last twenty years, Dr. Nicoll said 
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that during that period three powerful in- 
fluences had been at work. ‘There was first 
the school of emotional Broad Churchism, 
which reacted chiefly against the sterner 
view of eternal punishment. ‘‘ That school 
has done its work, and its influence has now 
almost died away. ‘There is, indeed, a re- 
action in many minds against it. Dr. Dale 
said shortly before his death that what 
troubled him was that nobody now feared 
God. Theelement of fear has largely disap- 
peared from religious life, and thoughtful men 
like Dr. Dale perceived the danger of this.” 

« Another influence,’’ Dr. Nicoll went on, 
“ might be summed up as the condition of 
the people of England question. It includes 
all those problems which have grown up 
round socialism. However we may explain 
it, there is no doubt that great masses of 
working people are outside all churches. 
Many ministers believe that if the churches 
will only treat their problems sympathetically, 
the working classes may be induced to return. 
This, however, is by no means certain. For 
one thing, working men are not unanimous 
in their views ; a large number are Conser- 
vatives, others are Liberals, and it is doubt- 
ful how far they would be attracted by semi- 
socialistic teaching. I may say in this con- 
nection that the force of scepticism of the 
Bradlaugh type is very largely spent, although 
this cannot be accepted as a sign that Chris- 
tianity has been strengthened. It is rather 
a symptom of the growing indifference of the 
masses. Working men feel that the claims 
of the Church are no longer formidable, and 
they are content to let religious questions lie 
and to disregard them absolutely. 

«“ The third great influence on religious 
life has been the higher criticism. When 
the conclusions of the higher criticism are 
better understood, they will, I believe, have 
a great and widespread effect. It is pro- 
bable that to a certain extent the result will 
not be to hinder faith, but rather to help 
it. Thoughtful laymen have been troubled 
about certain sections of the Bible, and it is 
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an actual relief to them to understand that 
divine revelations can be conveyed through 
allegory as well as through history. Butaverage 
church members, and indeed many ministers, 
do not yet clearly understand how complete 
and how radical is the revolution which the 
higher criticism has wrought, and how pro- 
foundly it affects everything. It remains to 
be seen whether the New Testament will 
survive in the popular judgment the changes 
which have been made in the Old.” 

* Do you think that scientific research 
has been prejudicial or otherwise.to the re- 
ligious convictions of the people ?” 

“As regards scientific research, I think 
there is a tendency to pause, and that scien- 
tific men are less dogmatic than they were. 
Many of them are even favourably inclined 
towards religion, while, on the other hand, 
Christians, even the most orthodox, are dis- 
posed, like the late Dr. McCosh, to concede 
much to science. The general feeling is that 
in present circumstances attempts to recon- 
cile and harmonise the Bible and science 
must necessarily be tentative. There is no 
doubt that the aggressiveness of science has 
to a great extent ceased. Huxley and Tyn- 
dall have left no successors.” 

“‘ How is it,” I suggested, “ that so little 
attention is paid in sermons and hymns to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, especially in view 
of Christ’s promise that when He had re- 
turned to the Father the Spirit should lead 
us into all truth ?” 

“The only answer I can give to that,” 
said Dr, Nicoll, “is that there is a general 
tendency to retreat from strictly theological 
preaching and from all that relates to what 
is purely supernatural.” 

Our conversation came to an end at this 
point, for several other people were claiming 
Dr. Nicoll’s attention, and as I left I heard 
him immediately begin to dictate an article. 
A stranger could not but wonder whether 
his success is not partly owing to the mar- 
vellous rapidity with which he works, and to 
his skill in economising time. 
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EXETER HALL 


THE HOME OF THE MAY MEETINGS 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


N the month of May every year the 
Strand takes a note of colour that is 
not seen at other seasons. Ecclesi- 
astical garb of every type, from the 

garments of a fashion that is hoary to the 
latest cut of ministerial millinery, proclaims 
that the time of the ‘May Meetings ” has 
come. No scriptural authority or canon 
law sets apart this period of the year, yet it 
has become almost exclusively the season 
chosen for holding the annual meetings of 
religious and philanthropic societies. Certain 
it is that religious fervour, impassioned oratory 
and missionary enterprise reach then their 
highest point. Nor is the practice confined 
to London. On the Northern side of the 
Tweed, and in the sister isle, the same con- 
ditions obtain. In one respect at least the 
meetings in London differ from the Scottish 
and Irish assemblies. Strictly denomina- 
ticnal organisations have their place among 
them, but the greater number, while warmly 
Evangelical, are wholly unsectarian in cha- 
racter, scope and purpose. And of these 
the British and Foreign Bible Society may 
be taken as the type. 

But the chief distinguishing feature of 
these meetings is that they have one common 
rallying-point for their annual demonstra- 
tion. And so it comes that there are few 
names so intimately known in the religious 
world as that of ‘ Exeter Hall,” and not 
many buildings in London round which 
cluster so many associations and memories 
of abiding interest. The Strand—the rush- 
ing, roaring Strand—in which it is situated, 
is rich in the memories of buildings of his- 
toric importance, but “ Exeter Hall” can 
ruffle it with the bravest of them, when the 
high and heroic movements with which it is 
indissolubly linked are recalled. 

So long has it been looked upon as the 
peculiar home of the May Meetings that the 
present generation are apt to think that the 
hall and the meetings are contemporary. 
But such is not the case. The hall, indeed, 
may be looked upon as the outcome of the 
meetings—the architectural expression of 


their spirit and necessities. London is now 
so well supplied with halls suitable for every 
kind of gathering, religious, political or 
musical, that it is difficult to imagine a time 
when the only places where meetings of even 
a religious character could be held were 
attached to inns and other licensed premises. 
Inconceivable as it may now seem to us, and 
incongruous as it must always have been, 
such, however, was the case during the 
closing years of the last and the first thirty 
years of the present century. In this connec- 
tion it may be remembered that the London 
Missionary Society and the Church Mission- 
ary Society were both founded at the Castle 
and Falcon Inn, Aldersgate Street. It is 
not to be wondered at that the environments 
of these meetings were sometimes objection- 
able, and engendered a desire for a more 
suitable meeting-place. The strange thing 
is that the association existed so long. 

In his interesting book, “ Exeter Hall and 
its Associations,” Mr. F. Morell Holmes 
states that a movement for this end was 
begun in 1822 by a Mr. Brooks, but though 
several thousands of pounds were then 
subscribed, it was not till 1824 that the 
scheme was enthusiastically taken up and 
an association with a capital of £20,000 in 
450 shares was formed—one of the con- 
ditions provided that at no time should a 
dividend of more than 5 per cent. be 
declared. 

A suitable and central site was found in 
the Strand between Burleigh and Exeter 
Streets. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
here or close by stood Exeter House which 
had been given by her to her trusted adviser, 
the famous Lord Burleigh, an ancestor of 
the present Prime Minister. A story is 
told that the Queen came here to see her 
Minister one day when he was ill, and that 
when Lord Burleigh apologised for not 
being able to stand up to receive her on 
account of the badness of his legs, she 
replied, ‘“‘ My lord, we do not make use of 
you for the badness of your legs, but for 
the goodness of your head.” 
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When it is remembered how closely the 


seventh and much loved late Earl of 
Shaftesbury was identified with Exeter Hall, 
it is of interest to record that Exeter House 
was for some time the town house of the 
first earl of the name. 

When it was taken down, upon its site 
was erected the now forgotten Exeter 
’Change, noteworthy in the early days of 
the century as the home of a wild beasts’ 
show, and whose chief attraction for long 
was a huge elephant named Chunee, as 
famous in. its day as “Jumbo” was in 
recent years. In 1829 Exeter ’Change and 
other buildings were cleared away in order 
to widen the Strand. 

Upon a portion of the ground Exeter 
Hall was erected from plans by Mr. Gandy 
Deering, and the formal opening took place 
on March 29, 1831. Since then, year in, 
year out, from its platform the story of the 
marvellous progress of the Gospel from the 





eloquent lips of missionaries, such as 
Duff, Moffat, Livingstone and Paton, 
has thrilled and quickened into gener- 
ous and practical sympathy the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands. Any and every 
cause that tended to uplift humanity and 
made for righteousness found here a con- 
genial home and audible expression. 

Here in his eighty-first year, when 
grey and spent in the cause with which 
his name will be ever linked, Thomas 
Clarkson pleaded for the freedom of 
the slave. As described by Haydon, 
the painter, who has immortalised the 
scene, “he spoke to the great assembly 
, asa patriarch standing near the grave, 
joctee and after solemnly urging the 
members to persevere to the last until 
slavery was extinct, lifting his arm and 
pointing to heaven, he ended by saying, 
‘ May the Supreme Ruler of all human 
events, at whose disposal are not only 
the hearts but the intellects of men— 
may He in His abundant mercy guide 
your councils and give His blessing upon 
your labours.’ ” 

Within these walls the good Earl of 
Shaftesbury founded the Ragged School 
Union. Here John Gough delivered 
many of his famous temperance orations, 
transporting his hearers with joy or 
subduing them to tears at will by his elo- 
quence. The advancement of music recalls 
the names of musicians like Spohr and 
Hullah, and singers like Jenny Lind. 

But among the many names and memories 
associated with the building none is more 
proudly remembered than that it was in 
Exeter Hall the late Prince Consort presided 
at a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society on 
June 1, 1840, and on that occasion made 
his first public speech in this country. Per- 
haps it was this tender memory that, at the 
Jubilee Celebration of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association two years ago, on the 
visit of the delegates to Windsor Castle, se- 
cured for them Her Majesty’s gracious permis- 
sion to visit the Mausoleum, a privilege that 
had never before been granted to any one. 

The opinion of Exeter Hall audiences, 
though sneered at by cynical politicians, has 
been a distinct power in influencing national 
opinion on many questions of public policy, 
and on no question was it more effectual 
than that of slavery. 
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EXETER HALL 


So secure in the affections of the religious 
world, and so fit a home had the building 
become that any idea of it ever being devoted 
to other uses was almost inconceivable. Yet 
in 1880, after a history of nearly fifty years, 
it came perilously near such a fate. The 
public authorities were insisting upon so 
many improvements, necessary for the safety 
of the public, and dividends had so nearly 
approached the vanishing point, that rather 
than face the outlay the proprietors decided 
to sell the historic hall. Rumour had it that 
it was to be converted into a music-hall, and 
that for that object a sum of £25,000 had 
been offered. The idea savoured of profana- 
tion, and was repugnant in the highest degree 
to Christian sentiment, but a number of the 
proprietors were ready to consent to the 
scheme. - 

To prevent this desecration, and make 
sure that the building would be retained for 
its original purposes, and at the same time 
provide a central home for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, thanks to the energy, 
enthusiasm and example of Mr. (now Sir) 
George Williams, the founder of the associa- 
tion, a few gentlemen specially interested in 
its work subscribed £5000 each, and though 
the price was double its market value, pur- 
chased the property for £425,000. 
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In order to adapt it for its new purposes, 
and to conform to modern requirements, 
many improvements and alterations were 
made. The remodelling cost £35,000 and 
since then other £20,000 have been spent 
upon the building, making with the purchase 
price a total outlay of £80,000. 

By a happy coincidence the alterations 
were completed in time to permit the hall, 
under its new auspices, being reopened on 
the Jubilee Day of its original opening (March 
29, 1881). A demonstration was arranged, 
and so great was the interest evoked that up- 
wards of 80,000 applications for admission 
were received. The late Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided, and among others who took part 
in the meeting were the late Dr. Crawfurd 
Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Earl 
Cairns, the Lord Mayor, the late Samuel 
Morley, M.P., Canon Fleming, and the Rev. 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. On the platform were 
representatives of every denomination—as one 
of the speakers happily phrased it, “ a mixed 
company of many names but of one faith.” 

The property is vested in a body of trustees, 
but within certain limits the executive of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association have the 
entire control of it, receiving all the rents, 
out of which they have to pay the ground- 
rent and maintain the building. 
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To the Strand its external appearance is 
disappointingly narrow. A handsome and 
lofty portico is the sole architectural feature. 
Save for its be-placarded condition, it might 
easily escape the notice of the passer-by, so 
unexpectedly does one come upon it. 

On the ground-floor a wide corridor of 
labyrinthine length runs through the building 
from the Strand entrance to Exeter Street. 
Opening out of this are secretarial offices, 
bookstall, reading-room and dining-rooms. 
The reading-room is for the use of members 
only, but the restaurant is open to the public. 
The dining-room is large and comfortably 
club-like in appearance. We fancy this 
feature of Exeter Hall is not generally 
known ; yet the fact that over 3000 people 
dine here weekly almost dispels this notion. 
The catering is under the direct control of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
executive, and they can provide tea for as 
many as 2000 persons at one time. 

What is known as the Small or Lower Hall 
is also on this floor. This is almost square 
in shape, with a gallery round three sides, and 
is seated for upwards of 700 persons. It is 


much the best lighted part of the building. 
A “ Vocalion ” organ has just been placed in 
this hall, and is the gift of an anonymous 
lady donor of exalted rank. Only other 
three organs of this type, the invention of J. 
Baillie Hamilton, Esq., have as yet been 
made. One is in the possession of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the others belong to the 
Duke of Sutherland and Dr. J. F. Bridge, 
organist of Westminster Abbey. 

There are also rooms suitable for smailer 
meetings, and in one a praise and prayer 
meeting is held daily. The basement, for- 
merly used as cellarage, is now adapted for 
class-rooms, gymnasium, &c. 

A double staircase leads one directly from 
the vestibule to the main entrance of the 
Great Hall on the first-floor level. Exeter 
Hall, with seating accommodation for 2700 
persons, still ranks among the largest halls in 
London. Its first impression, due to its 
great width, is one of squatness. It is lit 
from three sides but very dimly, and the 
decoration of the walls, instead of minimising 
this defect, only adds to the gloom that per- 
vades its daytime aspect. At evening meet- 
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ings, however, the hall is now brilliantly lit 
by myriad electric glow-lamps affixed to the 
beautiful old gas pendants. 

The platform occupies the entire width 
and is very large, with orchestral seats rising 
tier above tier to a goodly height. It is 
crescent-shaped, and the space formed by 
the curve is partitioned off for the use of the 
press. The floor of the auditorium slopes 
up to the back of the hall. A curious feature 
is the small balconies that run out from 
either side of the platform along the wall 
into the hall. There is also a very large 
gallery at the other end. 

The organ, placed behind the platform, 
is a comparatively new one, and was exhibited 
by its builders, Messrs. J. W. Walker & 
Sons, at the Glasgow Exhibition, 1887. It 
cost 3000 guineas. 

A large apartment, called the Council 
Chamber, seating I50 persons, on the 
same floor, is also used for public meet- 
ings. 

The May Meetings extend over the months 
of April, May and June, but the greater 
number of them are crowded into the last 
two weeks of April and first two weeks of 
May. The pivot date is the first Wednesday 
in May. On the morning of that day the 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society is always held, and round it group 
all the others. 

Among the more prominent societies that 
meet are the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, Church Missionary Society, 
China Inland Mission, Baptist Missionary 
Society, Presbyterian Church of England 
Missionary Society, London City Mission, 
Sunday School Union, Religious Tract 
Society, Band of Hope Union, National 
Temperance League, Ragged School Union, 
and the Salvation Army. 

During the last ten years the number of 
May meetings have greatly increased, many 
societies now holding an annual public 
gathering which had not previously done so. 
As many as one hundred and seventy-four 
meetings were held during the months of 
April, May and June last year, and that 
may be taken as a fair average. On several 
days in May there are sometimes three meet- 
ings in the Great Hall, four in the Lower 
Hall, and three in the Council Chamber in 
one day, the aggregate attendance probably 
representing upwards of 7000 persons. 

The majority of those attending the day 
meetings are ladies, chiefly of the middle 
class, and so deeply interested are they that 
many come from distant parts of the country. 
In the first years of the hall’s history many 
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waited in the Strand in the early morning 
for admission. That only characterises even- 
ing meetings now, and marks a change in 
the habits of the public. In the past, day 
meetings were more popular and successful 
ithan those held at night. This is exempli- 
fied by the charge of £30 for a day and 
424 for an evening meeting, and though 
the conditions are now reversed the old scale 
is still maintained. 

At all these meetings large sums of money 
are raised. As much as £8000 has been 
‘subscribed at a breakfast. 

Political gatherings of a party colour are 
not permitted. About ten years ago we 
remember being present at a meeting in the 
Lower Hall in connection with the Crofter 
movement. The resolutions proposed were 
not strong enough for some of the Celtic 
Spirits present, and one more to their liking, 
put from the floor of the hall, was carried. 
That was the last meeting of the kind in 
Exeter Hall. 

The change in the proprietorship led to 
one unexpected and regrettable result: the 
disappearance of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Though concerts of a secular cha- 
racter might be held, the trustees, from some 
conscientious scruple, did not see their way 
to let the hall fororatorios. This led to the 
break-up of the Sacred Harmonic—a society 
that had been closely identified with the hall 
from its erection and whose concerts con- 
stitute one of the brightest pages in its 
annals. The last oratorio concert took place 
on April 30, 1880, when “ Israel in Egypt” 
was rendered. 

It might be supposed that the erection of 
other halls would prejudicially affect Exeter 
Hall, and fora little time that was the result. 
But the societies that left have since returned, 
as it was found there was something missing ; 
the local colour, the sense of standing in the 
line of succession of noble memories that 
count for much, could not be transplanted. 
It is this sentiment that gives to an Exeter 
Hall meeting a spring, a responsiveness, and 
a hopefulness, that are all its own. 
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Among the notable meetings held here 
during the last few years have been the 
World’s Missionary Convention, the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, the Salvation Army 
International Conference, and the Jubilee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The following sentences from a speech by 
Dr. Theodore Cuyler of New York, delivered 
at the Jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, may fittingly be given as typical 
of the eloquence most appreciated by Exeter 
Hall audiences : 

“Beloved brethren in Christ, all hail! 
Glad memories crowd about us. When I 
lift the curtain of memory . . . . I see this 
historic hall thronged on an anniversary. 
On the platform is the prince of preachers, 
Spurgeon, and in that chair is the prince of 
philanthropists, Lord Shaftesbury. He was 
not so much a single personality ; he was an 
omnibus with fifty philanthropists inside. ... . 

“ Well, brethren, what do we want to-day ? 
O Holy Spirit of God, here we are waiting! 
Oh! send down on this assembly and on all 
the thousands we represent the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire! As we have one 
Master, one Book, one purpose, we have 
only one source of power. 

“To-night the first half-century of our 
history closes with the boom of St. Paul’s 
great bell. It has gone to-night with its 
account to heaven. It has passed secure to 
its record on high. To-morrow morning we 
catch the first grey dawn of the second half- 
century of our history. Let it come. O 
adorable Jesus, come Thou with it. 

** How long will this Association live? I 
predict here as I close, that this Association 
will stand till the millennium morning 
breaks, and the latter-day glory floods the 
earth. 

**God grant that you and I may look up 
there and behold on the brow that streamed 
with blood the diadem of His Imperial 
glory, and then round the earth shall go 
one grand song, Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! The Lord Christ omnipotent 
reigneth.” 
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MISSING THE PRIZE OF LIFE* 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON. M.A., D.D. 


EVER is one so utterly overcome by 
the leaden weight of monotony as 
in a street of the middle class. 
The West-end stimulates the 

imagination by its suggestion of historical 
names, of art treasures, of cultured luxury. 
The East-end horrifies the imagination by 
its suggestion of sanctioned crime, of fierce 
deeds, of sheer barbarism. One cannot see 
either the Borghese Palace or a Bedouin’s 
tent without a relief from the ordinary, and a 
reinforcement of romance. But to run the 
gauntlet of a hundred houses, where each cne 
is the exact reproduction of all the rest, with 
so many windows on the first floor, So many 
on the second ; with a door of the same height, 
shape, appearance, and with the very curtains 
all woven from the same pattern, is a weari- 
ness of the soul. What a wilderness of the 
commonplace ; what a miracle of sameness ! 
Certainly, as seen from the street ; but open a 
door and enter. In fifty-seven a young 
mother is holding her first-born child ; in forty- 
two, a father is bidding his children farewell 
before he takes the great journey ; in thirty- 
one a son is telling his mother of his first 
success. ‘Those are events charged with the 
joy and sorrow of life, chapters in the one 
lasting romance. Within the smooth un- 
relieved face of brick goes on the tragedy 
and victory of being, as surely as in the 
ancient time, and all the things are happen- 
ing of which poets sing. 

Sometimes it also appears as if the mass 
of people one meets were commonplace and 
uninteresting to the last extreme. They dress 
after the same fashion, they say the same 
things, they have the same tricks of manner ; 
they are the slaves of the same-.conventions. 
If some one would only break away from this 
conformity, if he would only strike out for 
himself, what a colour he would give to 
society ; what a tonic he would be to jaded 
minds. Have those men and women no 
dreams, no visions, no passions, no commo- 
tions in their placid, self-contained, orderly 
lives? Soin our moods of weariness we fret 
and complain of our neighbours. Why are 

* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


we not more understanding and sympathetic ? 
Have we had no experiences which we do 
not hand round for inspection, which we 
lock up in our hearts? Perhaps our neigh- 
bour has his secrets too, and wears the 
thicker mask the more he dreads detection. 
Once he winced when conversation touched 
a certain kind of family sorrow; once his. 
laugh was a little forced concerning one of 
life’s comedies; neither husband nor wife 
joined in your condemnation of that sociab 
sinner. You mean ?—nothing, except that 
every one likes to have some kind of screem 
between him and the passers-by. You know ? 
—nothing, absolutely nothing, except that 
every life has had its incidents. 

It has been said that each one of us could 
write one romance out of his own experi- 
ences, and if that be true, the subject would 
be love. Concerning this passion no self- 
respecting person will say much, and he that 
has felt its tides at their fullest will say 
least ; but beyond question it remains the 
most irresistible and effectual in human ex- 
periences. In the second part of the Holy 
Scripture it is hardly touched upon, because 
the New Testament is the history of a cause ; 
in the former part it meets us everywhere, 
from the idyll of Jacob and Rachel to 
the lamentable tragedy of Hosea, because 
the Old Testament is the story of human 
lives. The glory of pure love is sung in the 
Canticles ; the pollution of unchaste desire 
is declared in Proverbs. The romance of 
Isaac meeting Rebecca in the eventide, and 
being her true husband till death, is an 
eternal contrast to David’s wandering pas- 
sions and loathly degradation. Outside the 
Bible creative literature dealing with many 
motives has ever returned to love, and 
lavished its art on the analysis of this supreme 
passion, which, if bound with many cords, 
will tear itself free, and being outraged, will 
pull down the very pillars of a human life. 

It may not be possible so to appraise the 
gains of life as to array them on a scale from 
highest to lowest, giving to culture, happi- 
ness, wealth, power, honour, each its ‘own 
fixed place, since what is fascinating to one 
man is indifferent to his neighbour. No one: 
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in his senses can doubt, however, that love 
is the chief possession within our imagina- 
tion, and that its power has not failed. For 
its sake a man has agonised and striven with 
the world and his soul ; for its sake a woman 
has welcomed hardship and isolation, and 
both were right. Browning never struck a 
deeper and truer tone than the divinity and 
sovereignty of love, on which he constructs 
some of his most captivating poems. As 
where the middle-aged man mourns over the 
body of “Evelyn Hope,” whom he loved, 
but “it was not her time to love”; whom 
he expects one day “will wake and remem- 
ber and understand.” As in “Too Late,” 
where the lover holds his peace too long, 
and sees his beloved give herself to another, 
but after her death is consoled with the 
thought that in eternity she will be his. As 
in the “Summum Bonum,” which Browning 
wrote in old age, when he is thinking of his 
poetess wife, and wherein he declares 
‘* Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl. 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe all were 
for me 
In the kiss of one girl.” 


Browning’s moral—and many will agree 
with him—is that love is the prize of life, 
and he only has succeeded who has won it. 

Some account must, however, be taken of 
those who, having had their chance, have 
deliberately and finally put love aside. No 
one except their dear Lord and only Bride- 
groom can reckon the devoted souls which 
in all ages have denied themselves to human 
love that they might the better follow Christ 
whithersoever He goeth. And no one can be 
quite insensible to the tender purity and 
‘spiritual delicacy of certain saintly faces 
that have been touched by the passion for 
‘Christ. Nor must it be supposed that this 
is only a cloistered piety, or that it can only 
ibe found within convent walls. Most of us 
know persons who have come under vow to 
their own souls and have taken the solitary 
road, not that they might attain to special 
degree of sanctity, but that they might render 
some life service. So brothers for sisters, 
so sisters for brothers,so children for parents 
have strengthened their hearts and remained 
unwed. Sometimes their sacrifice—the last 
that ¢an be offered—has been detected and 
rewarded by a gratitude that ought to know 
mo limits. Sometimes it may be unsuspected 
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and receive no return but peevish reproaches. 
God’s guerdon, at least, does not tarry, for 
the hand has already placed the aureole on 
those modest, unconscious heads, and filled 
with fragrance those lives of uncomplaining, 
un boasting love. 

Certain persons have also come to a 
place where they had the choice of tearing 
an unworthy love from their lives or dis- 
honouring their souls. Their love had been 
belittled, or betrayed, or it had been flung 
aside as a common thing, or it had been 
dragged in the mire. It had been soiled 
and they would no longer give it heart 
room, so they burned it saying nothing to 
any one, but such will carry the marks of the 
fire till they die. Of these Tennyson was 
thinking in the “Holy Grail,’ when he de- 
scribed 

‘* such a fervent flame of human love 

Which being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 

Only to holy things ; to prayer and praise, 

She gave herself, to fast and alms.” 

This is the transformation of love which, 
having been sent to the stake for conscience 
sake, obtains the martyr’s ruby crown. 

Within this life the most pitiable of all 
tragedies, and the most helpless, is a loveless 
marriage. Just as marriage approaches the 
estate of heaven for a man and a woman 
whose souls are one in faith and hope, so 
a marriage approaches the estate of hell 
for two persons who have no community 
of thought or faith. Where, for instance, 
a man of bright intelligence is tied to a 
coarse woman, or a spiritual woman united 
to an evil-living man, it is not wonderful that 
husband and wife should drift apart, and in 
the end come to hate one another. One 
can understand why some speak bitterly of 
life and rail against marriage. Others show 
a nobler courage in such a case, who hide 
their sorrow from the world and carry their 
heavy cross without speech, fulfilling the will 
of God with a proud patience, and having 
the nearer support of His favour till the kindly 
hand of death break the yoke. 

After the victims of this cross-Providence 
—but at a long distance—are those who 
have loved and never been loved. It is 
surely a very hard lot to be dowered with 
a wealth of love and find none to receive it. 
We pity him who takes out a bundle of 
faded letters and reads them with vain 
regret, but he is far more to be pitied 
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who has no token because there has been 
no lover. Ah, the silent sorrow of lonely 
hearts which have never tasted life’s cup of 
joy! Yet how evident and beneficent their 
mission in the world, how surely they have 
fulfilled it! There may be unmarried people 
who are sour and repellent. If so, bear 
with them who have sustained a severer loss 
than friends or goods. But they are not 
typical of that kind, who have the warmest 
hearts in all the world, who are the chosen 
cefuge of every needy unfortunate, from boys 
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in scrapes and poor people in need to men 
and women with some secret sorrow to tell 
into a sympathetic ear. Their love has not 
been centered on one, so it embraces a 
hundred ; their interest has not been narrowed 
to a single home, so it ranges through a city ; 
no lover has monopolised their devotion, so 
it is poured on the body of Christ. The 
alabaster box that had been laid aside for a 
great occasion has been broken, and the 
house is filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment. 


oom 





SUNDAY MORNING AT ST. GILES’, EDINBURGH 


By ALEX. W. STEWART 





HE stillness of a Sabbath 

morning in Edinburgh is 

singularly impressive. In 

the sister city on the Clyde, 
the tramp of the tramway horses 
on the granite streets comes as a 
lingering echo of the days of labour, 
but here the quietude is undisturbed, 
save by the rattle of a solitary cab 
or the sound of an occasional foot- 
step. To linger longer abed than 
he is wont to do on other mornings, 
is not the least of the pleasures 
which a Scotchman associates with 
his weekly day of rest. And the 
church encourages him. There are 
diverse communities in this modern 
antique city, differing much as to 
creeds and ceremonials, but wonder- 
fully unanimous as to the hour of 
forenoon service. At a quarter to 
eleven o’clock, with a punctuality 
rivalling that of the daily gun-fire 
from the castle ramparts, there is a 
simultaneous clanging of many bells, 
and for the space of fifteen minutes 
the streets are thronged with citizens 
‘hastening to their places of worship. 
Earlier in the morning, at an hour 
when, throughout the week, shop- 
keepers are already behind their 
counters and clerks at their desks, 
few persons are abroad. But there 
were fewer in the days when a 
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military service was not included among 
the attractions of St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

When the present chaplain to Her 
Majesty’s forces in Scotland, the Rev. George 
Kirkwood, came to Edinburgh in December 
1888, the service for the Presbyterian mem- 
bers of the castle garrison was held in the 
stately building in the Lawnmarket, where 
the congregation of the Old Tolbooth church 
worship, and where, for ten days in every 
year, the General Assembly gravely delibe- 
rates on the affairs of the Church of Scotland. 
At that time the military service was attended 
only by the troops, and by the wives and 
families of the soldiers. No civilians came. 
Indeed, the service was little known to the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. It happily oc- 
curred to Mr. Kirkwood that the service 
would be much more interesting, alike for 
officers and men, if it were held in the 
ancient cathedral, whose walls are decked 
with the old flags of Scottish regiments. He 
entered into correspondence with the authori- 
ties of St. Giles’ who cordially adopted his 
suggestion, and on Sunday, April 7, 1889, 
the first military service was held in the 
cathedral. By request of Mr. Kirkwood, the 
Very Rev. Dr. J. Cameron Lees occupied 
his own pulpit, and in his sermon he heartily 
welcomed the first battalion of the Cameron 
Highlanders, the regiment then stationed in 
the castle. ‘The change in the place of 
worship has been amply justified. It pleased 
the soldiers and resulted in a marked im- 
provement in their demeanour during divine 
service, while it has increased the sympa- 
thetic interest which the citizens of Edin- 
burgh entertain for the guardians of their 
airy fortress. In 1892 the Cameron High- 
landers were succeeded by the first battalion 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Two years later they gave place to the 
present garrison, the second battalion of the 
famous Black Watch. 

In mentioning these regiments, it is 
interesting to recall that in 1874 Mr. 
Kirkwood accompanied the gallant 42nd 
throughout the Ashanti campaign, and that 
five years later he was attached to the 
gtst Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
during the eventful Zulu war. After a 
lapse of thirteen years, Mr. Kirkwood had 
the pleasure of renewing his acquaintance 
with the men of the gist in happier cir- 
cumstances, welcoming them back to the 
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Scottish capital and ministering to them in 
its cathedral. 

With rare exceptions, since the inaugu- 
ration of the service, Mr. Kirkwood has. 
preached every Sabbath morning. Few clergy- 
men draw their congregations from so wide 
a radius. His hearers come, not from the 
‘“‘ grey metropolis” alone, but from every 
land where the Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken. 
No tourist leaves Edinburgh without attend- 
ing the military service, and for many of the 
townsmen it has a charm beyond that of mere 
novelty. 

There is no ostentatious prelude to this 
service ; no blare of trumpets or beating of 
drums, not even the sound of a bell. At 
nine o’clock the regimental band crosses the 
castle drawbridge, two men carrying the big 
drum between them, while another bandsman 
bears the bulky bass fiddle. The little com- 
pany march down the High Street to the 
central doorway of St. Giles’ and, passing in, 
take their places in the choir seats before 
the great organ in the south transept. A 
quarter of an hour later the rest of the 
troops enter through the western doorway 
and seat themselves under the belfry. The 
soldiers’ wives sit in front of the choir. 

Whether there will be a large or a smal? 
attendance of civilians depends on the season 
of the year, and on the variable, vexatious. 
climate of Edinburgh. When the cold, 
clammy “haar” creeps up from the North 
Sea, blurring the landscape, and sending a 
chill through all who venture abroad; when 
the rain “ blashes ” against the window-panes, 
and the wind whistles eerily aloft ; or when 
the town is mantled in the white garb of 
winter—on such mornings the chancel pews 
suffice for the accommodation of the civilians. 
But when the weathercock turns its tail to 
the sea, when 


‘* Sweetly shines the sun on auld Edinburgh toun” 


and the hotels are thronged with tourists, 
there are few seats without an occupant. 
He who wants to see the preacher, as 
well as to hear him, goes early. The time 
of waiting in the pew is well spent in ad- 
miring this venerable specimen of Norman 
architecture ; its massive pillars, its quaint 
carvings, and its beautiful windows, especially 
beautiful when the sunbeams irradiate the 
faintest streak of colour in the stained glass. 
Nor can any one who is acquainted with even 
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the rudiments of Scottish history, fail to recall 
the important part which St. Giles’ Cathedral 
has played in the making of it. Popery and 
Presbyterianism have held sway within these 
walls. Here the poet-bishop Gawain Douglas 
celebrated High Mass; here John Knox 
hurled invectives against Queen Mary and 
her alien courtiers ; and here that obscure 
Scots worthy, Jenny Geddes, threw her stool 
at the bold dean, who vainly attempted to 
foist Laud’s Liturgy on the worshippers in 
this High Kirk of Edinburgh. Consecrated 
dust is around and beneath us. In yonder 
aisles the gallant Montrose and the good 
Moray lie buried beside many of their famous 
countrymen. No church in the land has 
undergone such vicissitudes as St. Giles’. 
Parliaments, Church Assemblies, and Law 
Courts have met under its roof; it has been, 
in part at least, a grammar-school, a police- 
office, a prison, the town clerk’s office, and a 
testing-place for woven cloth. Its carvings 
have been obscured by plasterings and white- 
washings, and its noble interior was desecrated 
by subdivision into four dismal churches. At 
length, after more than one “ restoration,” it 
has emerged into a grandeur which rivals 
that of the early days of its history. 

Look around at the congregation. Here 
are many types of men and women ; for the 
most part city youths with their sisters or 
sweethearts, or staid burgesses with their 
wives ; but mingled with these, in the season, 
are strangers from beyond the Scottish border, 
and from that Greater Britain beyond the 
seas. And at rare intervals you behold the 
stern, rugged face of a man, it may be from 
Galloway or Caithness, whose curiosity has 
overmastered his prejudice, but who is not 
quite at ease amid such unfamiliar surround- 
ings, and at a service so different from that 
in his village church. Yet, is there not the 
Psalmist’s sanction for praising God with 
trumpets and cornets ? 

Our musings are interrupted by the melody 
which marks the beginning of the service. 
The band plays a voluntary, not with brazen 
militarism, but with a softness and solemnity 
befitting the scene. Compositions, hitherto 
heard only from organ pipes, have a fresh 
charm when played with such expressive, 
gentle cadence by red-coated instrumen- 
talists. The music ceases, and the beadle, 
bearing himself with a dignity to which a 
mere “minister’s man” never aspired, emerges 
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from the vestry, precedes the preacher across 
the nave, ushers him into the pulpit, closes 
the door, and hangs the mace on the pillar 
behind. Mr. Kirkwood is well suited for 
his office. His martial bearing is accentuated 
by his uniform, and by the decorations on 
his breast—the Ashanti and South African 
medals, and the Ulundi clasp. With clear 
resonant voice he announces the opening 
psalm, and the band strikes up one of those 
tunes which are ever dear to the Scottish 
heart. The service is not obtrusively mili- 
tary ; indeed, but for the presence of the 
soldiers, the playing by the regimental band, 
and the singing of “ God Save the Queen” 
at the close, it differs in nowise from the 
public worship in any Presbyterian church. 
The psalms and hymns chosen are those used 
in ordinary services. There is hearty singing, 
led by the band, by boys from the regiment 
and by several ladies. ‘The lessons for the 
day are read by one of the cathedral assistants, 
who stands at a lectern facing the pulpit. 
Mr. Kirkwood’s sermon, which occupies 
twenty minutes in delivery, is interesting, 
practical, and evangelical. Eminent theo- 
logians, philosophers, scientists, and states- 
men may be among his auditors, but Mr. 
Kirkwood does not frame his discourses for 
the special gratification of cultured critics. 
The chaplain never forgets that he stands 
there primarily as a preacher to plain men— 
men enlisted from the ranks of the common 
people to fight the battles of their Queen 
and country, and who have to fight that 
harder, inward battle which falls equally to 
the lot of the high and the lowly. It is 
an attentive audience. Yet ever and anon 
eyes wander upward to the tattered, faded 
flags that have waved over gallant Scotchmen 
on the battle-fields of the old and the new 
world, but are now grouped round the capi- 
tals of the pillars in this temple of peace. 
These war-worn colours, recalling so vividly 
the brave deeds of bygone days, must appeal 
strongly to every soldier who sits under them; 
and they lend an impressiveness to the wor- 
ship which is not easily forgotten. The ser- 
vice, which lasts an hour, is simpler than 
either of those which follow later in the day. 
No anthems are sung. Besides the volun- 
taries played while the congregation are as- 
sembling and dispersing, there is another 
which the band performs while the offertory, 
better known in Scotland as the collection, 
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is being “uplifted.” After the chaplain has 
been led back, with becoming dignity, to the 
vestry, the soldiers march out, and the con- 
gregation slowly follow. ‘Tourists linger to 
view the interior of the cathedral, but their 
design is politely frustrated by the attendants. 
It costs threepence to enter St. Giles’ on 
week-days. 
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Outside the cathedral a few spectators, 
with that interest which is always awakened 
by the sight of military uniform, watch the 
troops form into line. Then the men march 
up the High Street, passing on their way to 
the Castle the smaller companies of non- 
Presbyterian soldiers who worship elsewhere 
than beneath the stone crown of St. Giles’. 





LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 
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‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


~ 


CHAPTER IX 
QUIET AFTER STORM 
We are in God's hand, 


How strange now looks the life He makes us lead. 
R. BROWNING. 


T was Sunday evening. The bells of 
Little Monkton Church had just ceased 
to chime for service, and a profound 
stillness reigned. 

The day had been very hot, with a burn- 
ing sun, and a gentle breeze, which stirred 
the muslin curtains of the window in Hessie 
Selworthy’s room, was welcome. Hessie had 
been with Lady Rosalind all day. 

“I like you best to be with me,” had sent 
a thrill of pleasure through Hessie’s heart, 
and she felt proud to be constituted by Mr. 
Walker nurse-in-chief. 

Mrs. Penbury had looked in several times, 
and everything that could conduce to the 
invalid’s comfort was sent from Hazeldene. 

Janet and Marcia were not allowed to see 
their cousin, and Mrs. Selworthy, finding 
they were forbidden to go into the house, 
took her own banishment with a better grace. 
It was a compensation to be able to tell all 
her neighbours and friends in the village, 
that Lady Rosalind was in their house, and 
that she had taken such a fancy to Hessie, 
she would not let her out of her sight. 
Mrs. Selworthy loved to go over the accident, 
and describe to the neighbours how Lord 
Penbury bore his cousin in his arms into 
the house, the blood pouring from a wound 


in her forehead. And Mrs. Selworthy did 
not forget to throw out dark hints about the 
horse Lord Penbury had driven, and that it 
was a mistake, a great mistake, to allow Lady 
Rose to sit perched up on that high seat 
behind such an animal. Mrs. Selworthy was 
so well pleased to thrash out the subject to 
every willing listener on the way to and from 
church, that she almost forgot to be offended 
at Mr. Walker’s peremptory order that no 
one was to be admitted to Lady Rosalind’s 
room, except Mrs. Penfold, and that Hessie 
was to enforce the most perfect quiet. 

Hessie had sat by the little window of her 
room for some time in silence. Lady 
Rosalind was lying with closed eyes, and her 
beautiful hair, which Hessie had not been 
allowed to touch, making a light cloud upon 
the pillow, as a western sunbeam crept in 
and touched it with gold. 

“ How beautiful she is!” Hessie thought, 
“ how different from the Lady Rosalind I have 
pictured. But why does she look so sad? 
if I were she—oh! if only I were she !—I 
should not mind having to be quiet for a 
few days, knowing how much Ae cared about 
it. For he did care. I shall never forget 
his face, when he laid her down on the sofa 
in the drawing-room. He looked so perfectly 
miserable. Well ”—and little Hessie sighed 
—*it is just the most natural thing in the 
world that they should love each other, and 
it will make everything straight.” 

It will be seen that Hessie was jumping at 
conclusions, and allowing her imagination to 














‘* Lord Penbury turned to meet Janet and Marcia” 


get the better of her judgment. Like many 
of us, she did her best to persuade herself, 
that, to be true, against which in her secret 
heart she still entered a protest—still founda 
doubt lingering, that after all she might be 
wrong, and that Lord Penbury’s affectionate 
concern about his cousin was only that of a 
relation and nothing more. 

Presently Lady Rosalind opened her eyes 
and asked, “Do you know if Lord Penbury 
has come back from Clifton ?” 

“No, there are so few trains on Sunday : 
let me put another handkerchief on your 
forehead. This one is quite dry. Why,” 
she said, as she dipped it in the lotion, and 
laid it with a gentle hand upon Lady Rose’s 


temples, ‘the wound is nearly healed 
already. I don’t think it will even leave a 
mark.” 

“TI don’t mind either way,” was the 
answer. 


‘¢ But Ido mind,” Hessie said. “ It would 
be such a pity if your lovely white forehead 
had a scar on it!” 

A faint smile, the first since she had been 


lying there, parted Lady Rose’s lips. Then 
she said, ‘* When Lord Penbury comes I 
want you to see him, and bring me word 
about my mother. I hope I shall get back 
to her soon, there is so much to arrange 
and ; 

She put her hand up to her head, and 
murmuring, “I can’t think yet,” she closed 
her eyes again, and putting out her hand, 
Hessie took it, and pressed a kiss on it. 

*‘ You dear little thing! Iam so glad to 
have you with me.” 

“We must not talk any more,’ 
said. 

And again there was silence, and Lady 
Rosalind’s gentle breathing told she was 
asleep. 

In another half-hour the door was softly 
opened, and the little maid-servant beckoned 
to Hessie. 

‘« The Earl is downstairs and wants to see 
you.” 

Hessie signed to the maid to take her 
place, and bidding her to be sure to be quite 
quiet, she went into the little drawing-room. 
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Lord Penbury was standing by the window 
when Hessie appeared. 

‘¢ Well, how is she ?” he asked. 

“© Mr. Walker says Lady Rose is going on 
well, there is nothing to be very anxious 
about.” 

“Thank God for that,’ Lord Penbury 
said. ‘I have had atime of it at Clifton, 
with her mother and,” with a little laugh, 
“‘a friend of hers, Sir William Henderson. 
They both look upon me as the cause of the 
accident, and don’t spare me.” 

“You!” Hessie said, “how could you 
help it ?” 

“The horse was a bit too fresh for har- 
mess, but you may be sure I had no fear of 
any danger when I asked my cousin to drive 
‘behind it.” 

“‘T am so sorry for you,” Hessie said. 

“ That is kind of you to say so, you are 
the only person who has thought of being 
‘sorry for me.” 


A bright colour rose to Hessie’s face, 


.and she said : ‘‘ Lady Rose wishes me to tell 


her about Lady Penbury, and how she is 


” 





“She is not getting on at all,” Lord 
Penbury said. ‘She is just stationary, and 


does nothing but bemoan her own share of 


the trouble. Oh! good heavens, I should 
be mad in a week if I had to live with her. 
Rose must have the patience of a saint. I 
-don’t know who would care to stand in her 
‘shoes?” But suddenly changing his man- 
ner he said: ‘‘ You look very tired, Hessie. 
I think I am forgetting to be sorry for 
” 

“Oh, I amall right. I don’t mind anything 
now Lady Rose is likely to get well soon, 
and there won’t be any scar on her forehead. 
I am so glad.. But I must not stay any 
longer, only tell me what I am to say to her 


-about her mother.” 


*¢ Say she is all right ; and that she is quite 
‘anxious to come to live at High Cross.” 

* Here! to live here?” 

“Yes, and I am sure it will be the best 
plan, for the present, anyhow. How quict 
you are here! There is not a soul stirring.” 

‘‘ Every one is in church, but they will be 
back directly. Oh, here come mother and 
Mrs. Penbury.” 

“Then I shall be off,’ saying to himself, 
‘Aunt Grace is bad enough, but Mrs. 
Selworthy is ten times worse.” 
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Lord Penbury was too late, he was met at 
the gate by his mother and Mrs, Selworthy. 

“ Well, Geoffrey, I hope you find things 
better than you expected.” 

“Oh yes, my lord,” Mrs. Selworthy said, 
“dear Lady Rose is getting on so well, 
but you must allow her to remain here. Small 
as the house is, and Hessie’s such a poor 
little bedroom, so different from what she is 
accustomed to, so different from your house, 
Mrs. Penbury, but all that we can do will 
be done, and I am sure I am proud to be 
of use, proud and pleased ; indeed, I feel it 
quite an honour to be of use.” 

“ You are very kind,” Lord Penbury said. 
‘“‘ IT see my sisters coming up the road, I will 
join them ;” and then, with a polite “« Good 
evening,” Lord Penbury turned to meet 
Janet and Marcia. 

‘¢ Oh, Geoff, there isn’t much the matter 
after all,” Marcia said. “I hope you are 
not worrying about Rose. Mr. Walker says 
she will soon get well, a week at the out- 
side.” 

“Worried ! I should think I am worried. 
I wish the whole concern was at the bottom 
of the sea. ‘There will be no end of bother, 
and I am supposed to be a fortunate man. 
Another batch of letters,” he said, as they 
went into the hall. ‘ All congratulating me 
on my new dignities, I daresay ; what does 
Jenkins leave them here for, they ought to 
be taken to my study. What time do we 
dine to-night? Iam awfully hungry.” 

“ We always call it supper on Sundays,” 
Marcia said. ‘“ Mother thinks it gives the 
household less trouble.” 

“Well, supper or dinner, tell them to 
scrve it soon, that is all.” 

Then the young Earl retreated with his 
sheat of letters to his study, and skimmed 
through half a dozen which were, as he 
expected, full of congratulations—if late— 
hearty. Then there were letters and adver- 
tisements from all kinds of tradesmen, and 
the last envelope, addressed in a pointed 
hand with a considerable number of flourishes, 
brought forth an impatient murmur. 

‘‘This woman again! there is no telling 
what she will do next. Well, no one is bound 
to read a crossed letter in these days. I 
certainly can’t and won’t, that’s more. Oh! 
yes, I sce, very fine. 

«Very much put to it for money, when 
may I expect a remittance? I cannot get on 
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as I am, and keep these two children. Will 
you lay the matter before the gentlemen who 
have charge of my father’s affairs, and see 
what can be done—Rosalind.’ 

** Why on earth does she write of her like 
that, great impertinence, and ‘my father’ too. 
Good heavens, what a miserable tangle it is, 
and now Rose is laid up, and no one knows 
how long it may be before she is really like 
herself again. ‘This letter may as well wait 
till I can consult her. Upon my word, the 
best thing for her to do is to marry Hender- 
son. It will save a lot of trouble, and take 
some of the worry and bother off my 
shoulders.” 

Then Lord Penbury stuffed the closely 
written sheets of Agnes Mackenzie’s letter 
into his despatch-box with the rest, turned 
the key, lighted a cigar, threw himself back 
in his chair and gave himself up to medita- 
tion. 

“Yes, of course she must marry Hender- 
son. He is dull énough in all conscience, 
and a bit of a prig, but he is honest and 
trustworthy, which is something in these 
days. ‘The question is, will she marry him ? 
She has a will of her own, and no mistake. 
And if she takes anything into her head she 
will stick’ to it. Dear little Hessie! How 
sweet and unselfish she is, and how tired she 
looked. I daresay she had not had a wink 
of sleep all night. Yes, come in,” as a tap 
was heard at the door, and Mrs. Penbury 
entered. 

‘* My dear Geoffrey, I hope you will not 
be anxious about Rose. I have just seen 
her and she looks much better. Mr, Walker 
says it is only a slight concussion of the 
brain, and after the quiet of a few days Rose 
will be nearly well. I am sorry, dear,” his 
mother said, going up to Lord Penbury and 
laying her hand caressingly on his shoulder, 
and stooping to kiss his forehead—‘ I am 
sorry you have had so much worry, but I am 
greatly struck with Rosalind. Really, when 
I first saw her on Friday evening, I thought 
her quite beautiful. Didn’t you think so?” 

‘Think what, mother? ” 

“ That Rosalind is very attractive, so tall 
and graceful. I am sure she must have 
heaps of admirers.” 

*“ No doubt; I know of one, Sir William 
Henderson.” 

‘What, the man who holds the mort- 
gage?” 
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‘‘Yes, and if Rose marries him he will 
cancel the debt.” 

*‘ Will she marry him, do you think ?” 

*‘ Ah! that’s the question, mother, and I 
can’t answer it.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHILDREN’S COLLOQUY 
Her angel face 
As the great eye of Heaven shined bright 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
FAERY QUEEN. 


It was on this same Sunday evening, when 
the western sunshine made its way into a 
little sitting-room with the regulation bay 
window, which is a feature of houses of the 
type of number ro York Villas, Islington. 

Two little girls, both small for their age, 
which any stranger would have found diffi- 
cult to decide, were in the poorly furnished 
room, illuminated now by the same benefi- 
cent rays which can illuminate a cottage or a 
king’s palace. One of the girls was lying on 
a sofa, covered with a cretonne of many 
gorgeous hues, which had seen its best days. 
‘The other was on a stool in the bay window 
which looked out on the street. It was not 
to look at the passers-by in their smart 
Sunday attire that the child sat there, for 
she was blind. 

The sun, which came in through a side 
gap in the dreary line of opposite houses, 
touched little Barbara’s hair till it shone like 
burnished gold. Just as the same western 
beams were finding their way into Hessie 
Selworthy’s little room through the fair white 
muslin curtains, and rested on the lady’s 
hair lying upon the pillow in a russet cloud, 
so now they entered the dingy room where 
these two children lived ang glorified it with 
their magic power. 

“The bells have all stopped now,’ 
Barbara said, “but I feel the sun on my 
face—it’s so nice.” 

The girl on the sofa turned her head on 
the cushion, covered with a bit of crochet in 
large woolly knots and lumps, and said: 

“If auntie were here, she would pull 
down the blind; the sun dazzles.” 

“Do you mind it, Meta? if you do, I’ll 
pull down the blind.” 

“No, no! it is all right. My back has 
ached to-day all day, and I am fidgety, I 
daresay, as auntie said.” 
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“Tam sure you are not, you dear, little 
Meta. You are so patient. I say, Meta, do 
you think he will ever, ever come again ?” 

Meta’s eyes were instantly aglow. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I know he will come. 
I am sure of it.” 

** Why are you sure? ” 

“‘ Because he promised ; and he will keep 
his promise.” 

“Auntie says she gives him up;” and 
Barbara sighed. ‘ Didn’t you hear her say 
so yesterday ?” 

“Yes, but that goes for nothing, you 
know, Barbara. Whatever is said of people 
does not change them a bit. They are 
neither the better nor worse for all that is 
said of them,” was the wise reply. 

“Hark!” Barbara said, “I hear the 
organ.” 

She rose, and going to the window, held 
her ear close to the panes. Barbara’s ears 
were so acute that the sound of the organ in 
the church at the end of the street reached 
them, though Meta on her sofa could hear 
nothing. 

“ There ! it is over now,” she said, drop- 
ping down again upon the low chair. “I 
wish—how I wish auntie would let me go to 
church. She does not care about it herself, 
and I suppose that’s the reason she won’t 
let me go.” 

“J couldn’t go,” Meta said. “It hurts 
me now on my crutch, and I couldn’t sit 
up long if I tried.” 

“No! I forgot,” Barbara said; “but I 
should like to go—just to hear the organ, 
and the boys singing. Mrs. Crowe says they 
sing lovely.” 

“You can sing, Barbara. The lady who 
was so kind to us on the ship said so.” 

Both girls’ voices had a musical sound in 
them, although they did not speak the 
Queen’s English with any precision. 

The elder, Meta, was pale and dark, and 
the impression she made on any one who 
saw her for the first time, was, that she was 
all eyes and hair. Her eyes were so large 
and wistful, while her hair was as black as a 
raven’s wing. 

Mrs. Crowe, the landlady of whom Mrs. 
Mackenzie had rented the rooms, said, 
“the child had an uncanny look, and she 
didn’t care to have those big eyes fastened 
on her; it made her feel queer.” 

Barbara, on the contrary, was fair as a 
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lily, with the most delicately cut features, 
and small hands and feet, which might have 
served an artist for a model, they were so 
beautifully formed. The aristocratic strain 
was seen in the blue veins traced on the 
white forehead, a sign too of inherent de- 
licacy. 

Barbara’s eyes were like her sister’s, large, 
and shadowed by long lashes. The eyelids 
drooped over them habitually, but when 
they were raised, no one at a first glance 
would have thought them to be sightless. 

Barbara moved cautiously from the window, 
where the sun was fine, and found her way 
to the sofa where Meta lay. Barbara was 
content to take their position as it was, and 
asked no questions, nor indeed troubled her- 
self greatly as to the future or the past—the 
past which to both children was a memory 
of a loud, mad, irascible father, between 
whom and their aunt there were sometimes 
scenes of mutual recriminations and violent 
quarrels. 

These memories grew more and more 
indistinct in Barbara’s mind, but Meta, 
who was a year older, often brooded over 
them, and questioned in her own mind what 
the dark hints her aunt occasionally let fall 
could mean. Her absence for several weeks 
that summer, when the two children were 
left to the care of Mrs. Crowe, had a great 
deal of mystery about it. Mrs. Mackenzie 
only said that she was off on business, and 
that if they were good children, and gave 
Mrs. Crowe no trouble while she was away, 
she would reward them on her return, and 
probably have the power of doing so hand- 
somely. 

But Mrs. Mackenzie returned in anything 
but a serene frame of mind, and bemoaned 
the want of money, and threatened the chil- 
dren with the workhouse, for very soon she 
would have no bread for them to eat. 

Then came the day, ever to be remem- 
bered in the children’s lives, when Lord 
Penbury came to see them, and they were 
told for the first time he was a real Earl, and 
likely to be their best friend. His pleasant 
frank manner won Meta at once, and she 
had dreamed of him as her ideal hero and 
deliverer ever since. 

“Yes, he will come—of course he will,” 
she reflected, as Barbara nestled up to her 
sister’s side. “I feel sure he will come. 
He may not come for a long time, but he 
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will come at last and take us away with him 
to a grand house. Why should he?” 

Meta’s dark eyes flashed as she said: 
“Ah! why should he? ‘That is what auntie 
knows and won’t tell us, but I shall find 
out, I am determined.” 

These poor children had received but 
little education, but Meta’s extraordinary 
quickness had in some measure supplied the 
want. She had almost taught herself to 
read, and during the voyage to England she 
had attracted the attention of a lady who 
was on board, and from her both children 
had learned much that they never would 
have learned from their aunt. 

The tiny seed dropped by a loving hand 
had grown and flourished, in spite of de- 
pressing surroundings, and the young 
hearts had responded at once to the story 
of God’s Love, and His care for all His 
children. 

The gift of a Prayer-book and Bible, and 
a hymn-book, were cherished by Meta as 
something very precious, the more so as 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who did not pretend to 
have a spark of religious feeling, was in- 
clined to scoff at the gift, and said: “A 


lady with a lot of jewels might have given 
something more worth having.” 

Many an hour which Meta spent with 
Barbara was cheered by reading the Bible 
stories which, familiar to most children of 
their age, were like a new and _ beautiful 
revelation to them. So it was with the 
hymns which Barbara, with her sensitive ear, 
had learned quickly from hearing them sung 
by their friend; her sweet voice was often 
raised as now on this quiet Sunday evening, 
as, when Meta had read a verse, she would 
repeat it to the tune which she remembered 
this lady had taught her. 

There was no questioning or doubt to 
trouble these children, and having no one to 
turn to on earth for loving sympathy, with a 
dim remembrance of a father who, when 
under the influence of drink, was brutal and 
savage in his conduct, the faith that they 
had a Father in heaven, who loved them and 
watched over them, was eagerly grasped, and 
became a reality to these poor children 
which sweetened and brightened their lives. 

Mrs. Mackenzie had done what she 
believed to be her duty to them, and while 
the old Earl’s allowance had been regularly 
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paid, she was kind to them according to her 
lights. We speak of Nature’s gentlewomen, 
but assuredly Mrs. Mackenzie had no right 
to that title! There might be underlying 
her rough coarse exterior a kind heart, but 
to all the refinements of life she was a 
stranger. She had a coarse way of speaking 
when she was angry, and very often de- 
nounced those who were only names _ to 
Meta and Barbara in forcible terms. 

The children’s quiet Sunday evening was 
rudely broken in upon by their aunt coming 
in hot and tired and cross, ready, as Mr. 
Crowe said, to pick a quarrel with anybody 
if she had the chance. Mrs. Mackenzie 
threw herself back on a chair with broken 
springs, covered with the same cretonne with 
its large sprawling pattern as the sofa on 
which Meta lay. 

“Well,” she said, “what have you been 
about, I wonder ; there bless me, Meta, don’t 
stare at me like that!” 

“TI was thinking how hot and tired you 
looked,” Meta said. 

“Hot and tired! Yes! I rather think I 
am. I have been a long tramp to the West 
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End, to find a man I wanted to see. I’ve 
been to his office till I am sick of it, so I 
went to his house this time, as it was 
Sunday I knew I should find him, and I 
was right. I was shown in upon his grand 
wife and mincing daughters, taking their 
five o’ clock tea with a couple of young 
sparks. I wasn’t welcome I can tell you, 
but all the same, I am glad I went.” 

“ Who was the gentleman, Aunt Agnes?” 

“ That’s nought to you Meta, don’t be so 
curious.” 

‘Aunt Agnes,” Meta said with sudden 
determination, “I want to know who I am.” 

$ Lor the child, why you are 
Margaret Roslyn, you are both orphans with 
no one in the wide world but me to care for 
you, and feed and clothe you. You never 
saw much of your father, he was a bad lot, 
and I kept you out of his way.” 

“And my mother!” Meta asked witha 
suspicious tremble in her voice. 

“Your mother died when Babs there was 
two years old, and a good thing too, poor 
soul.” 
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“Mr. Crowe came upstairs from the lower regions, hearing his wife’s voice” 
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Meta said, “ but there is heaps more I want 
to know; the gentleman you called the 
Earl, what has he to do with us? Mrs. 
Crowe said id 

‘‘What did Mrs. Crowe dare to say,” Mrs. 
Mackenzie said fiercely, ‘“‘ what business is it 
of hers I should like to know. She has no 
cause to grumble, I’ve paid the rent, regular, 
though if I don’t get money by Michaelmas 
she may just sing for it, and turn us out if 
she chooses. It’s about the money I’ve been 
this afternoon, and now I am going to write 
a letter about the same thing. But you 
must want your suppers,” and here Mrs. 
Mackenzie gave the bell a furious pull, 
which had no effect though repeated again 
and again. 

“What was you ringing for, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie ?” 

It was Mrs. Crowe’s voice, as at last 
she put her head in at the door in her 
Sunday bonnet, where a perfect garden of 
flowers was drooping or standing erect. 

“ What was I ringing for? Supper, these 
children are hungry enough.” 

Mrs. Crowe now brought her whole large 
person into the room. 

“You must please to remember, Mrs. 
Mackenzi¢, that respectable folks attend 
church or chapel on Sundays, and Sarah is 
not in yet, nor likely to be till her time, nine 
o’clock. So I must ask you to wait.” 

A very undignified wrangle followed, in 
which Mrs. Crowe came off triumphant. 
For no supper was brought till past nine, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie’s proposal to go herself 
to the kitchen to get the tray was promptly 
refused. Mrs. Crowe did not wish for folks 
to pry and peer in her kitchen, and though 
Mrs. Mackenzie had given herself airs since 
an Earl had called upon her, they didn’t suit 
Mrs. Crowe, and the sooner she suited her- 
self with other lodgings, the: better for all 
parties. 

As soon as the frugal supper was brought, 
consisting of bread and cheese and water- 
cresses with cups of very untempting cocoa, 
the children were despatched to bed. Mrs. 
Mackenzie helped Meta upstairs, Barbara 
holding on to the bannister to guide herself 
behind them, and then rendering the two 
children some assistance in undressing, 
Mrs. Mackenzie bid them make haste into 
bed and go to sleep. But sleep was far from 
Meta ; long after Barbara’s gentle breathing, 
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her hand locked in hers, told that she was 
asleep, Meta lay awake, pondering much as 
to her real position. 

That visit of Lord Penbury’s had certainly 
some significance. A great deal that had 
passed between him and Mrs. Mackenzie 
had taken place in the little back-room, 
where, as an act of grace, Mrs. Crowe some- 
times allowed visitors to be received. 

But she gathered enough from what she 
heard Lord Penbury say in her presence to 
feel sure that in some way he was connected 
with her aunt and with them, that his parting 
words, “I shall be sure to come again before 
long, and arrange something,” meant some 
change in her life and that of Barbara. 
And when Lord Penbury said to Mrs. 
Mackenzie, ‘* You shall soon hear more from 
me; you may rest on that promise,” 
Meta’s whole soul went out in gratitude to 
this unknown benefactor, who was so widely 
different trom any one she had ever seen. 
When Barbara had asked her what the Earl 
was like she had said, “I will tell you, he 
is ever so tall, and has blue eyes and hair 
the colour of yours, and he speaks—oh! he 
speaks so different to any one we know.” 

“Yes,” Barbara interposed, “ I know that 
—I am sure I could love him.” 

Then, poor Meta, at a loss for further 
minute description, summed it all up in three 
words, “ He is beautiful.” 

And now as the days went on, and no 
sign was made, and Mrs. Mackenzie grew 
more and more irritable, and threatened the 
children continually with the workhouse, for 
she couldn’t keep them any longer, Meta’s 
heart failed her. 

After all, her hopes were to be disappointed, 
and perhaps her aunt’s threat was not an 
idle one, and she and Barbara would be sent 
to the workhouse. 

“If Icould only work for my living,” the 
poor child repeated to herself again and 
again, “but I am,as auntie says, a poor 
helpless cripple, and can do _ nothing, 
nothing, but pray to be patient and not get 
angry with auntie. 

“ Barbara and I were happy till Auntie 
went off somewhere and came back so 
cross and horrid—What did she go for? 
And what did she hear?” 

While Meta was asking herself all these 
questions to which she could find no answer, 
Mrs. Mackenzie in the room below was 
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sitting with a sharp-pointed steel pen in her 
hand, a blotting-case open before her with 
a sheet of paper, on which was written, 

‘“‘ My dear Rosalind.” 

Here Mrs. Mackenzie had paused. It was 
the first time she had attempted to hold any 
communication with Lady Rosalind since 
their meeting on the edge of the fir planta- 
tion now three months before. 

The end of the penholder was bitten, and 
then the pen dipped into the ink and yet 
nothing else followed. 

“ My dear Rosalind.” 

« And pray, why not—she is my half-sister 
for all she is so grand and mighty. All the 
waters of the sea won’t wash out the fact 
that my mother was the old lord’s first and 
lawful wife. She doesn’t like to think it’s 
true—but true it is. And as I have heard 
no more from my lord, fair as his promises 
were, I shall just write to my lady, and ask 
her whether she wishes these poor little 
children to be handed over to the work- 
house. I am not going to keep them, 
when it isn’t my place to do it, and so here 
goes.” 

Then the pen scratched over the sheet of 
common paper at full speed—regardless of 
spelling or of grammar, and with so little 
division between the sentences, that it was 
even rather difficult for Mrs. Mackenzie 
to make sense of what she herself had 
written. 

“ ll just give her a hint that there is some 
one in Australia she may hear more of, and 
so the sooner she settles matters the better 
for her. : 

“Tt won’t make much difference to her, 
worse luck, though perhaps it will; for, 
unless I am mistaken, she means to be the 
Countess of Penbury. Ah! let’s see who is 
the right Earl first. Was there ever such a 
family I wonder, a quarrelsome one too, and 
making trouble for those who come after 
them. I have got the lion’s share of the 
trouble and no mistake. That man Bump- 
stead was insolent to me to-day, and yet 
Iam glad I went to see him, though I got 
nothing out of him.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie had some difficulty in 
deciding where to address the letter, when 
she had put it in an envelope. 

“ She had left Penbury Castle, so he said, 
and I think he spoke of Clifton. Well, I’ll 
just write to Clifton, and if I put her title and 
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care of the Earl of Penbury, it will find her. 
I’ve got it. Ill put Hotel, and then 
they will try them all till they hit on the 
right one.” 

The address caused Mrs. Mackenzie fur- 
ther deliberation, but at last it stood thus: 





LADY ROSALIND PENFOLD, 
c/o THE EARL OF PENBURY, 
HOTEL ——, 
CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL, 


So the letter was consigned to the pillar- 
box at the end of the street, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie came back to her own private 
supper of bread and cheese and porter, 
which beverage she found very comforting 
after the toils of the day. For there was no 
Sunday rest for Mrs. Mackenzie. She had 
long ago given up all observance of that day. 
or, indeed, had any thought beyond the 
tangled skein of family affairs in which she 
found herself involved. ‘There is no doubt 
she had had a troubled life, and was, as 
surely as Lady Rosalind, the sufferer for the 
sins of others. But by nature she was 
essentially coarse and unrefined. Her mar- 
ried life had been an unhappy one; her 
husband a worthless man, who never had any 
real affection for her. Then she had doubt- 
less gone though much with her brother’s 
bad conduct, and to do her justice she had 
kept his children as much as possible from 
his evil influence, while the allowance came 
in regularly through this Mr. Bumpstead 
whom she had been to see that afternoon. 
She had been fairly well occupied to keep 
the children and to do what she could for 
them. 

But since the money had not been forth- 
coming, she had grown captious and irri- 
table, and resented with bitterness the false 
position in which she had been placed for 
many years. 

She was not a woman to make friends, 
and she had a great horror of having her 
affairs, as she said, “ pried into by outside 
people.” 

Any attempt on Mrs. Crowe’s part to 
do this was instantly checked, and she had 
kept the children ignorant of their real posi- 
tion ; fearing lest they might perhaps gratify 
the curiosity of any chance acquaintance. 

The lady who had befriended the children 
on board ship, was told in their hearing 
that they were as good as orphans, as their 
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father had never taken any care of them, and 
their mother was dead. But she gave no 
‘clue as to where the children might be found 
in England, and she had to bid poor little 
Meta and Barbara a final good-bye with a 
sad heart. 

The children did not forget her, they had 
‘known so little of gentle sympathy and kind- 
ness in their lives, that when it was shown 
them for these five short weeks, it made a 
lasting impression on them. And the gifts 
of the books had helped to keep the memory 
of the giver fresh in their minds. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was about to turn out the 
one gas-burner and go to bed, when Mrs. 
Crowe appeared. 

“JT just came, Mrs. Mackenzie, though it 
is Sunday, and I don’t in general deal with 
business on Sundays, to ask if you intend to 
remain here after Michaelmas. I have a 
good offer for the rooms, and though I like 
and pity the poor afflicted children, I feel 
perhaps it would be agreeable to both parties 
if we parted.” 

‘Indeed! Mrs. Crowe. I have no in- 
tention of staying, and if you please I’ll be 
off to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no! I wish nothing so sudden as 
that?” 

Mrs. Crowe was thinking of her quarter’s 
rent which would fall due at Michaelmas. 

‘Oh, no! only you'll excuse me for say- 
ing I like things open and no mysteries, and 
when gentlemen, who calls themselves Earls, 
pay visits, well it is natural to think there’s 
something behind, and it isn’t pleasant. My 
husband said, ‘Get to the bottom of it, 
Mary Jane, and don’t go on in the 
dark.’ ” 

‘* Do you know you are a very impudent 
woman,” Mrs. Mackenzie replied, her face 
aflame with anger. ‘“ You may just keep 
your curiosity to yourself. I am not the 
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one to gratify it. I shall have what visitors 
I choose in your shabby dirty room.” 

“Oh! very well, Mrs. Mackenzie, then I 
give you notice to leave this day week. I 
am not going to be talked to like this by 
nobody knows who.” 

* All right, and I shall turn my back on 
you and your house with pleasure, and I 
hope you may learn to speak in a more re- 
spectful manner to your betters.” 

“My betters, indeed! that is a pretty 
way to speak. I shall call Crowe, and he will 
bear witness that he won’t have his wife 
insulted like this. My betters!” and Mrs. 
Crowe laughed scornfully, “that is a joke. I 
declare I can’t help laughing to hear you.” 

How long this unseemly wrangle might 
have lasted I cannot say, had not Mr. Crowe 
come upstairs from the lower regions, and, 
hearing his wife’s voice and her lodger’s 
raised to something beyond concert pitch, 
said as he stood at the door, “Come, 
come, Mary Jane, no more of this, it sounds 
bad, on Sunday night too, your tongue always 
runs away with your manners.” And the 
usually meck and submissive husband took 
his wife’s arm to drag her away with no very 
gentle hand. 

* Very well, James, I'll come, but you 
bear witness, I give this person notice 
to quit to-morrow week, and a good riddance 
of bad rubbish,” was Mrs. Crowe’s Parthian 
shot. 

When Mrs. Mackenzie’s indignation had 
cooled, the fact remained, and a very 
unpleasant fact it was, that she must seek 
another home for the children and herself 
without delay. 

She lay awake for a long time considering 
what she should do in the emergency. At 
last she made up her mind, and, having done 
so, turned upon her pillow and fell into a 
dreamless and profound slumber. 
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NESTS I HAVE KNOWN 


By L’AIGLE COLE 


First in the long list of “nests 
I have known,” comes very dis- 
tinctly the memory of being 
lifted up to a little bundle of 
twigs in an old wood- stack, 
and the wonder with which I 
saw the hedge-sparrow’s pale 
blue eggs in her green moss- 
lined nest. Then, before I 
was six years old, the recollec- 
tion of my eager watching of 
a pair of missel-thrushes build- 
ing in an old pear tree; he 
hurrying about the lawn with 
quaintly dignified little runs 
and hops, and widely opened 
beak, until it was full of dried grass, which 
he took to his mate busy spinning round and 
round inside the nest, like a teetotum, 
stopping every now and then for these fresh 
supplies, or to interweave carefully all untidy 
ends, until all was firm and shapely. Then 
follow memories of a “ dense forest with great 
and wonderful nests in every tree,” to which 
from earliest days we went each spring, first 
with our father or a gamekeeper, until later 
on with considerable awe we ventured alone ; 
for though later on the “ forest” became a 
plantation of pine trees, and the nests but 
common missel-thrushes’ and squirrels’, we 
never quite overcame the early impressions 
of its gloom and loneliness. ‘These missel- 
thrushes were the simplest of birds, and 
conspicuously placed their great nests of 
grass and wool in the first forks, heedless 
alike of those equally inveterate egg-stealers, 
boys and squirrels. 

Tremendous fights have I witnessed be- 
tween squirrels and birds, always ending in 
the defeat of the latter, and the destruction 


of their eggs. A standing joke was to put 
painted pigeons’ eggs into these squirrels’ 
nests, and sendup inexperienced companions, 
who were easily convinced of the genuineness. 
and rarity of their find. 

What awful messes we got into, between 
sticky pine trees, brooks, and muddy banks ; 
but as all our oldest clothes in those 
early days were put aside for ‘“ birds- 
nesting,” we had the delightful pleasure 
of knowing we could soil and tear them 
without fear of reproof, and, as a fact, rather 
prided ourselves on our tattered appear- 
ance. Once, however, it got us into serious. 
trouble, for a new gamekeeper on a neigh- 
bouring estate over which we were free 
to roam as our own, scornfully refused to. 
believe us when we stated who we were, and 
so emphatically threatened to thrash us un- 
less we promptly left his premises, proceed- 
ing at the same time to cut a most unpleasant 
looking stick wherewith to carry out his 
threat, that we thought discretion the better 
part of valour, and ran, casting odd stones 
and threats of parental vengeance behind us. 
A few days later we met this same keeper 
in company with our own, when profuse 
apologies and a lasting friendship resulted. 

With the sunny days of April we sought 
the dainty eggs of the wily “ peewit,” whose 
mere apology for a nest was so unnoticeable 
that the eggs were sometimes crushed be- 
neath the feet of inexperienced seekers. A 
bit later on a favourite excursion was to a 
large island in a certain mere, the yearly 
nesting-place of a vast colony of black- 
headed gulls, which hovered above us in a 
screeching cloud, while we carefully picked 
our way amidst their closely packed nests, 
which completely covered some parts of the 
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island, forty thousand eggs being sold each 
year to the simple Londoners as genuine 
plovers’ eggs. Another eventful nest was 
the first “ woodcock’s.” For many an even. 
ing we had watched the old birds, with their 
peculiar flight and note, leave the boggy 
ravines of some mountain tops for the 
marshy ground below; and often had we 
searched for the nest we knew must be 
there, till one day there suddenly fluttered 
up from our very feet a vision of richest 
browns, revealing four of the very loveliest 
of all birds’ eggs, and so close to us that 
another step and we should have been upon 
them. 

The wrens and tits are full of interest, 
from the solitude-loving and tiniest golden- 
crested wren—whose dainty little nest full of 
tiny eggs is so cleverly slung beneath some 
fir branch—to an impudent blue tit who for 
some years monopolised the letter-box in a 
certain door, and whose numerous young 
always managed just to fit themselves in a 
row into the letter slit, to be fed by their 
indefatigable parents. The long-tailed tit, 
“the master builder,” of bird-land, like the 
cheery chaffinch, places its nest amidst 
lichen-covered tree stems, and so covers it 
with lichen that one has to look very closely 
to find it, even though the excited “ spink, 
spink” of the chaffinch tells you his nest 
is close at hand. “Feather pokes,” the 
country folks call the long-tailed tits, from 
the many feathers it lines its nest with, as 
many as two thousand having been found in 
one nest. 

Jackdaws, jays, and magpies always exer- 
cised an irresistible fascination for us, and 
many miles we tramped to find their nests. 
The former abounded in the old rabbit 
burrows of a distant warren, as well as in 
the ruins of an old steeple, and with perky 
“ Jack Jack,” and bright blue eyes, watched 
us pick the most promising of their brood 
for pets, with such a “ good riddance to the 
noisy little beggars” sort of expression that 
we never felt any qualms of conscience. The 
jays were quite different, for they fluttered 
uneasily about with weird squarks of indig- 
nant anxiety ; while the magpies more wisely 
preferred such dangerously slender tree-tops, 
that their nests were often tantalisingly se- 
cure, and if reached it was no easy thing to 
penetrate the protecting canopy of strongly 
interwoven thorns. 
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That mystic of his tribe, the raven, dwelt 
close by, but for so many ages had his 
family been there that we never disturbed 
him. But at last a new and “sporting” 
landlord gave them notice to quit, and the 
last of their race came into our possession, 
and for many years was a valued though 
terribly mischievous friend, until he was 
badly shot when on one of his occasional 
flights abroad, and he returned home only 
to dic. 

Each summer time the weirdly melodious 
clamour of the now rapidly disappearing 
stone curlew, or Norfolk plover, resounded 
in the dusk, and its eggs laid upon the 
stony ground were more difficult to find 
than the plover’s, and much rarer. 

The riverside teems with old memories: the 
demonstrative reed bunting, with his black 
head, white tail, and pleasant note, bustled 
about in great agitation while we sought for 
his nest amidst’ the coarse grasses, putting 
up the snipe from their enormously large 
eggs, to soar far above us in their beautiful 
curving flight, with the curious “ bleating ” 
which used to puzzle naturalists. 

Wild ducks often prefer the higher ground, 
but once we found close beside the river a 
clutch of eggs just hatching off, most of 
which came out on our journey home, and 
became the progenitors of a long race of the 
tamest of wild ducks. 

The dipper or water ouzel in early March 
was busy about his foreign looking nest of 
grass and moss, which was often so cleverly 
placed that, but for his energetic bows and 
bobs, as if his legs were wire springs, telling 
us the cause of his excitement, we should 
never have found it. His cousin, the ring 
ouzel, is another excitable fellow, whose 
metallic ‘* tuk-tuk,” as he dashed close up to 
us, told of his nest in some furze bush close 
at hand; while the gay little stonechat 
scolded us for trespassing amidst the furze 
bushes which also contained his household 
treasures. 

How merry the good old-fashioned hedge- 
rows used to be, especially with the cheery 
little hay-jack or peggy whitethroat’s constant 
song, as he hovered about his curiously deep 
nest of dead grass (hay) and horsehair. 

The bright coloured yellow - hammer’s 
drawling note made us search for his hand- 
some and too easily found eggs; while we 
were constantly tempted to tramp through 
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the growing hay fields, after the corncrakes, 
whose bewildering call led us many a futile 
chase. 

We found the lazy and mysterious cuckoo’s 
eggs in apparently impossible nests, their 
small size permitting the old birds to convey 
them in their beak, and also preventing the 
unfortunate little foster-parents from noticing 
the addition to their family, which addition 
we scrupulously removed, as there are already 
too many of these noisy and destructive birds. 

Vividly one recalls the troubles over a 
certain family of sparrow-hawks, which the 
keeper intended to destroy, until we arranged 
to take the young when fledged. The nest, 
beautifully lined with faded oak leaves almost 
the colour of the richly marked eggs, was in 
a tall fir-tree, with a tremendous stretch of 
branchless trunk to be “swarmed,” that is, 
climbed by clasping tightly with legs and 
arms; and many an exhausting climb we 
had to it, until at last the young were 
sufficiently fledged to take. But bitterly we 
repented our act, for the appetites of those 
four youngsters were absolutely insatiable, 
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and entirely we sympathised with old hawks 
in their unpopular habit of killing whatever 
they can. 

The more we trapped and shot, the more 
they and their appetites increased, until we 
grew utterly sick of them, and gladly passed 
them on to a confiding friend so far away 
that our district was no longer devastated to 
provide for them. It was a charming sight 
one early dawn on Lake Windermere to 
watch a family of kestrels taking their first 
lesson in flying, the old ones proudly flying 
from ledge to ledge of the rocks, followed 
by the little ones, with quavering notes of 
excitement and pleasure. 

The weird, laugh-like note and clumsy 
flight of the woodpecker as we approached 
his nesting haunt, always suggested a knowing 
chuckle of satisfaction that his nest in the 
hollow of some tree was safe from our reach ; 
but he need not have been alarmed, for we 
were no wholesale collectors; and the hap- 
piest of all these happy memories is that we 
were taught, and loved, to watch more than 
to capture or destroy. 





SIR CHARLES UMPHERSTON AITCHISON, K.C.S.I. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.1.E. 


T is a fact of profound significance that 
the province of the British Empire 
which has been most successfully 
governed, and is the most prosperous, 

is that which was won and has been most 
frequently ruled by earnest Christian officials. 
The Punjab, which is the size of Austria- 
Hungary and has nearly the population— 
Sikhs, Hindus, and Mohammedans — of 
England and Wales, was conquered by Lord 
Dalhousie less than fifty years ago. Henry 
Lawrence, John Lawrence, Donald Macleod, 
Robert Montgomery, Herbert Edwardes, 
Reynell Taylor, Edward Lake, R. Maclagan, 
‘John Nicholson, and now Charles U. Aitchi- 
-son—to mention only some of the departed 
—were all men of the Christian hero-type, 
who lived and died for the most stalwart and 
hopeful races of North India. These agreed 
with Lord Lawrence in this statement at a 
meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society : 


“ Notwithstanding all that the English people 
have done to benefit India, the missionaries 
have done more than all other agencies com- 
bined.” On that list Charles Aitchison 
stands second only to the two Lawrences. 
At the age of sixty-four, on the 18th February 
last, he rested from his long and splendid 
labours, which had been followed by five years 
of pain, and his dust lies in the cemetery of 
Summertown, near Oxford. 

Through his mother, the seventh Lieuten 
ant-Governor of the Punjab sprang from the 
old Scottish covenanter family of the Um- 
pherstons, memorable for their sufferings in the 
‘killing ” period of the seventeenth century, 
and of the Cameronian church almost to the 
last.* Fearing God and loving righteousness 


* In 1869 Aitchison printed at Belfast (Marcus Ward 
& Co.) for family use a remarkable collection of original 
MSS. and papers in the possession of Francis Umpher- 
ston, Esq., Elmswood, Loanhead, under the title of 
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from his youth, Charles Aitchison spent his 
blameless boyhood and pure young manhood 
as a student in the Universities of Edinburgh 
and of Halle, where his scholarship placed 
him in the front rank of his fellows, and his 
character excited their admiration. He was 
studying for the ministry of the Free Church 
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of Scotland when he came under the influ- 
ence of Tholuck at Halle. That most 
spiritual and evangelical of all the German 
theologians in the middle of this century 
opened to his Scottish friend a fuller view 
of the love of God in Jesus Christ than the 
controversial ‘Westminster Confession of 
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Faith” had given his troubled spirit. With- 
out the relief which a declaratory Act of 


‘Passages in the Lives of Helen Alexander, and James 
Currie, of Pentland;" his suffering ancestors. The 
little quarto has as its frontispiece a photograph of the 
Martyrs’ Monument in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edin- 
burgh, which his mother’s predecessors erected in 1706, 
and others renewed in 1771. ‘The collection is further 
valuable because of the letters from the Right Honour- 
able Sir Robert Hamilton to Helen Alexander, and 
James Currie. The famous Baronet of Bothwell Brig 
was an ancestor of the great metaphysician, Sir William 
IIamilton, Bart., whose classes Sir Charles Aitchison 
attended in the years 1849-50. 


AITCHISON, 


K.C.S.1. 


General Assembly now allows, he could not 
narrow his convictions within the clauses of 
the old document. He accordingly went up 
for the first examination for the Civil Service 
of India; he came out near the head of the 
list of the first twenty “Competition-Wallas,” 
and the outbreak of the great mutiny of May 
1857 saw him an Assistant Magistrate at 
Umritsur, the sacred Sikh city of the Pun- 
jab. He had his share of the hardships of 
those days when even John Lawrence, whose 
friendship he then first made, felt our Empire 
trembling in the balance. One deed of per- 
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sonal daring and beautiful comradeship at 
this time must be recorded. An old High 
School fellow of his and the writer’s had been 
shot through the head at John Nicholson’s 
action of Najafgarh beneath the walls of 
Delhi, and was officially reported dead. 
Believing that this was premature, Aitchison 
found his way through a dangerously dis- 
turbed country to the camp on the famous 
Ridge, sought out his dying friend, nursed 
him through days of unconsciousness, 
arranged for his conveyance to the hills, and 
then returned to his own duties. That 
officer still lives to bless the name of his 
friend. 

Even in the first two years of his service, 
Aitchison made such a reputation that he 
was promoted above a hundred of his seniors 
to the Foreign Office at Calcutta and Simla. 
In the next thirty years he was more Closely 
associated with the eight Viceroys from Lord 
Canning to Lord Dufferin, and with the 
great events of the history of India and of 
Central Asia, than any other man had ever 
been. He possessed the qualities which go 
to the making of a successful and righteous 
statesman, and all these were directed by 
daily communion with God. Living and 
dying he was the Lord’s, but with a rever- 
ence, a reticence, a modesty, a humility, 
which concealed his inner life from all but 
his immediate associates, save when duty to 
his own conscience and to his Master led him 
to declare his convictions. His intellectual 
force, trained by his mother, his church, and 
his teachers, gave him a rapid grasp of the 
facts of every case. His wise and cautious 
but not slow judgment seemed almost an 
instinct, and not the result merely of experi- 
ence. His kindly charity made him more 
impartial, as virtually a judge in personal 
questions and great affairs of State affecting 
the peace of the Empire and the prosperity 
of Provinces, than if he had been rigidly 
stern, or always indignant as he was when 
merely a spectator of the second Afghan 
War. As Foreign Secretary for years he 
had much writing of “ Notes” and des- 
patches, much compiling of historical annals 
and documents in many Oriental languages. 
He wrote slowly, but with a lucidity of style 
and a weight of authority which never failed 
to convince his associates and even his oppo- 
nents. He spoke in public with no less de- 
liberateness, but every speech became the 
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last word, as it were, on the subject. How 
he grappled to himself the friends whom he 
loved from youth, and whom he made in his 
long and varied career, by the intensity of 
his affection and the generosity of his attitude 
towards them, not a few survive to testify. 
Nor are these sorrowing friends all of his 
own people and faith. His long illness and 
death carried mourning into more than one 
Sikh Maharaja’s castle and Musalman 
Nawab’s palace. Many were the natives of 
India, plain men as well as hereditary nobles, 
who consulted him when troubled in con- 
science, whom his life attracted to higher 
ideals, and whom he led to become daily 
students of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

In the long career of thirty-three years of 
public life, Charles Aitchison had only once 
ordinary furlough. That he would have en- 
joyed in his old Edinburgh home, but for the 
disastrous policy which provoked the second 
Afghan War. Hereturned to India in 1878 
to become Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma. The climate daily injured one 
accustomed to the dry heat of Northern 
India, but for more than two years he left 
his mark upon the Province. The two great 
moral questions underlying its administra- 
tion, of the purity of its officials in relation 
to the women of the country, and the pre- 
servation of the Burmans from the tempta- 
tions of the opium excise, he dealt with on 
both their personal and economic sides, as 
Lord Dalhousie and Sir William Muir had 
ineffectually attempted before him. After 
acting as a member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, the hot season of 1882 saw him 
called to be ruler of the greatest, in a mili- 
tary and political sense, of the twelve Pro- 
vinces of India. Alternating between Lahore 
and Simla, the two capitals, and spending 
the delightful cold season in tours along the 
frontier or through the districts and feudatory 
States, the already experienced Lieutenant- 
Governor made his influence felt for the 
highest ends in every portion of his great 
dominion. 

For the next five years the Punjab was 
administered as it had not been since 
John Lawrence laid down the office, and 
Henry Durand fell at the post of duty, 
because it was ruled by a man of the same 
high Christian character and force, who had 
the same regard for the rights of the people 
in all questions of land, taxation, education, 
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and municipal self-government. The new 
Governor and Lady Aitchison, in their per- 
sonal capacity, set themselves to the en- 
couragement of all missionary and philan- 
thropic enterprises, in the spirit of the Pro- 
clamation of the Queen-Empress, and after 
her Majesty’s example in the relief of the 
suffering women of the Zenanas of the villages. 
Men like the late Dr. Forman, the noblest 
missionary the United States of America have 
sent to North India, and Dr. Valpy French, the 
first Bishop of Lahore, whose “ Life” recently 
published is full of the good deeds and influ- 
ence of Aitchison, and Dr. Youngson of the 
Scots Mission at Sialkot, and Rowland Bate- 
man of the Church Missionary Society, and 
women like the late A.L.O.E. of Batala, 
found in the Lord Sahib or Chief of the 
Province, not only kindly sympathy and 
help but a new impulse. The Punjab 
University, the Aitchison College for the 
sons of the feudatory Sovereigns, the Lady 
Aitchison Hospital for Women, and the 
portrait by the late John Pettie, R.A., which 
the Province itself has placed in its Wal- 
halla, the Lawrence Hall at Lahore, will 
keep this Lieutenant-Governor’s name and 
character ever green for posterity; it is 
written on the hearts of his own generation. 

When Sir Charles Aitchison returned home 
at the close of his Lieutenant-Governorship 
he would fain have rested, at last, among his 
own people. But his friend, Lord Dufferin, 
prevailed on him to return to his side as a 
colleague in Council, and so to complete his 
work for Burma after the conquest of the 
territory of Ava. He loyally consented, but, 
in doing so, developed the beginning of the 
disease which was to make him a sufferer for 
the rest of his life, and prematurely to cut 
it short. It was when the most prominent 
member of the Government of India—next 
to the Viceroy himself—that at Simla, on the 
12th of June 1888, he made his remarkable 
speech at a meeting held to interest the 
European residents in the work of the 
Church Missionary Society. Lady Dufferin, 
Lady Roberts, and Lady Lyall were present. 
After Bishop French had summed up his 
own address in this saying of a great French 
bishop when visiting Rome, ‘‘ When one has 
seen the catacombs, one understands the 
great explosion of Christianity under Con- 
stantine—the city had been conquered under- 
ground,” and had added, “ That is exactly in 
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a figure what is taking place in India now,” 
the Hon. Sir Charles Aitchison began in these 
remarkable words : 

“ T assume that Iam speaking to Christian 
people—to men and women who really be- 
lieve that, as our Blessed Lord came in the 
body of His humiliation to redeem the world, 
so He will surely come again in triumph to 
reign over His purchased possession; and 
that all work done here—yours and mine, 
as well as that of His Missionary servants ; 
ay, and the work too of His enemies who 
scoff and blaspheme the sacred Name—is 
but the preparation of His kingdom. Those 
to whom this precious hope is as the marrow 
of their spiritual life are never disheartened 
by the slow progress of Missions, or disturbed 
by the sneers of those who say, ‘ Where is the 
promise of His coming?’ ‘They remember 
the weary ages through which the world had 
to wait for the fulfilment of the promise 
made to the fathers; but it came all in due 
time. And so now they are content to 
tarry the Lord’s leisure, to work and wait, 
rejoicing in every visible sign of progress, 
but not cast down even when there is no 
sign, knowing that the Lord is not slack 
concerning His promise, as some men count 
slackness.” 

Then, after remarking that it was the best 
and most distinguished administrators of 
the Punjab who had been foremost in the 
encouragement of missions, he thus closed : 

‘‘ The British dominions have reached their 
natural boundaries of sea and mountain. But 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ 
knows no limit in space or in time. Where- 
ever there is a human soul to be found, 
however debased and degraded—nay, just 
because it is debased and degraded—there 
must His kingdom be set up. His rule is 
destined to be universal, because it is the only 
rule of righteousness and peace. Allegiance 
to Him can alone bring peace to the con- 
sciences of men. The sin, one single stain 
of which cannot be washed away by all the 
blood of victims ever slain on Jewish or on 
heathen altars, He has atoned for and for- 
gives; the salvation that no penances or 
pilgrimages or self-tortures can procure, He 
freely bestows as an unmerited gift; the 
holiness that no human effort can attain 
unto, He graciously implants ; the wills that 
are perverse and defiant, He gently bends 
and turns by His love. This is the faith, 
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not for India only, but for the whole race of 
sinful and suffering humanity. This is the 
faith that creates not only pure and gentle 
souls, but heroic, such as we see in noble 
men and still nobler women, who, for love of 
Him, forsake the delights of home, and 
labour, year in year out, through the 
depression of the rains and the heat of 
tropical summer, to extend the knowledge 
of His Name; little appreciated, often mis- 
judged, yet content to live and labour, and 
to die, if but the frontier of His kingdom be 
enlarged.” 

A bold, a magnificent testimony from a 
high official whose life it expressed. When he 
settled in London it was to take an active 
part in the administration of the Poor Law, 
and to be constant in his attendance as a 
Director of the Church Missionary Society. 
For the Baptist and other societies hé more 
than once spoke in public with the catholicity 
which the missionary cause ever gives. What 
the did as Chairman of the Church of England 
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Zenana Missionary Society, the minutes tell 
us when his last illness compelled him to lay 
down the office: ‘It is impossible to express 
adequately what the Society owes, under God, 
to his Christian statesmanship, his sound judg- 
ment, and his ripe experience in dealing with 
many delicate problems, and to his advocacy 
through the Press and on the platform of the 
cause of India’s women.” The lingering death 
of the strong man was, like his life, a Christ- 
like lesson. ‘ You must all pray for me,” he 
said, while unconsciousness approached, “ as 
I am too weak to do so for myself.” Gently 
at daybreak his spirit was breathed away. 
Of him, as of his covenanter mother’s death 
eighteen years before, we may best use his 
own words: “I would wait for the time 
when we shall go to her. A triumphant 
vision of the blessed life beyond scatters all 
earth-born clouds and doubts. While the 
eye is blinded with tears I am filled with 
comfort, and I am exceeding joyful in all 
our tribulation,” 





MAY WOODS 


Come to the woods, and see 

How in the warm wet sunny mist of morn 

Green leaves, like thoughts in dreamful hours, are born, 
And in the mist birds pipe on every tree. 


Viva Briss. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


®y tHe Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Minor Canon OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We love the place, O God” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 40-52 
Text: ‘‘ They found Him in the Temple” 
THE LOST CHILD 
DARE say you have known what it is 
to be walking along the streets of a 
town, when something very important 
is going on, and when all places are 
‘crowded with people who have flocked in from 


the country round. How the country people 
jostle against one another, and how easy it is 
for a small boy, if he lets his mother’s hand 
go, to be swept away by them and to be lost 
in the multitude! 

The city of Jerusalem, in the old days, 
used to be crowded from time to time with 
Jews who came in from the country in large 
numbers, to attend the great festivals, 
especially the Feast of the Passover. And 
they, like good, wise people, brought their 
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children with them, for they wished their little 
ones to learn, while they were still young, to 
honour the God of their fathers. So we read 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, brought Him with her, when He 
was a boy of twelve years old. And when 
the great feast was over, and she and Joseph 
her husband were returning home, they were 
alarmed to find, after the first day’s journey, 
that Jesus had not come with them. Of 
course they had noticed His absence when 
they had started to return home; but they 
naturally supposed that He was travelling 
with some of their friends or relations. But 
they found that they were mistaken. Then 
they came to the disquieting conclusion that 
the child was lost; lost in the crowded 
streets of Jerusalem. So they returned to 
the city; and, at last, after three days of 
anxious, weary search, they found Him. 
Where do you think? In the Temple; in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions. 

Jesus was found in the Temple; His 
Father's house, He called it. Mary and 
Joseph thought Him lost ; but He was not 
lost ; for He knew where He was, and what 
business He had there. 

There is nothing our blessed Lord has 
done which is not in one way or another an 
example for us. Even as a boy, He is a 
beautiful example. There is something for 
you, my dear children, as you will see, to 
love and imitate here. See where He was 
found. He was where He loved to be; in 
God’s house. 

As Sunday comes round, you go to church. 
Do you love going there, or does the service 
seem dull and tedious? Would you rather 
be outside, like the poor children, who have 
no one to care for them; or at home, 
getting into mischief? If you are to love 
church, you must think of it, as Jesus 
thought of it: it must be for you your 
Father’s house. “It is God’s house,” you 
will say, “* but God is my Father in heaven, 
and this is His house.” So will you learn to 
love it. 

Notice what Jesus was doing, when His 
mother found Him. The learned doctors 
and grave Rabbis were talking: He was 
listening. It is a great thing for a boy when 
he has learnt how to listen to those who are 
older and wiser than himself. There are 
some people who make it the dearest object 
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of life to be good speakers: the world would 
be better off perhaps if people were equally 
ambitious to be good listeners. But how- 
ever that may be as regards grown-up people, 
I am sure it is important for young people 
that they should know how to listen well ; 
for it means being modest, good-tempered, 
self-restrained, well-bred. Anybody can talk. 
Some children are always chattering. Their 
tongue is like the mill-wheel ; just as in- 
cessant, and just as interesting. It is an 
old saying, but a true one: that God has 
given us two ears, but only one tongue ; 
that we may hear twice as much as we 
speak. 

But besides listening to the doctors, as 
they taught, Jesus asked them questions. 
That showed that He was paying attention to 
what they said and was anxious to learn 
more. Ifa boy is always silent when he is 
being taught, it is very difficult to tell 
whether he is giving his mind to what is 
being said, or whether he is merely amiably 
absent-minded. It is by asking questions, 
by having what is known as an inquiring 
mind, that you will make what you learn 
clear to yourself. 

The child Jesus is thus a sweet and per- 
fect example, teaching you: first, to love 
God’s house ; and then, to be anxious to 
learn both by listening attentively to those 
who are teaching you, and by asking 
questions, that you may understand better 
what you are being taught. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Holy Bible, book Divine” 
Lesson: 2 Kings, xxii. 3-10 
Text: ‘‘I have found the Book of the Law” 
THE LOST BOOK 


Ir is a sad and strange fact that those- 
people are not always the best who have 
the greatest privileges. The history of the 
Jewish nation is one long illustration of this 
truth. God chose them to be His people: 
He gave them great teachers like Moses and 
Solomon, great leaders like Joshua and 
Gideon, sweet Psalmists like David, great 
prophets like Isaiah. Yet for all that they 
turned away from Him, and worshipped idols 
and false gods. 

We read that there was once a very wicked 
king of Judah, whose name was Manasseh,. 
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who openly despised God, and built idola- 
trous altars in the very courts of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and put up the statue of a 
heathen goddess in the House of God itself. 
And his son Amon, who succeeded him, was 
just as wicked. But his grandson Josiah 
was quite different, for, although he was 
but a little boy when he became king, he 
was old enough.to know how wicked his 
father and grandfather had been, and he 
began to seek the true God. Then, when 
he became a man, after putting down the 
idolatry in the land, he set about repairing 
and purifying the Temple. He made 
Hilkiah the high-priest superintend the 
work, telling him to employ builders and 
carpenters and masons, and to pay them 
out of the money which was stored up in 
the Temple, the offerings of the people in 
times past. 

Now Hilkiah, in clearing away the rubbish 
from the Temple found a book. Books in 
those days were not printed as ours are, nor 
were they bound between two flat covers, 
but they were written on one long strip of 
parchment. The writing was arranged in 
<olumns, side by side, across the scroll. At 
each end the parchment was fastened to a 
roller ; so that in reading the book, you held 
one roller in each hand, the passage you 
were reading being open between them both. 
As you went on reading, you did not turn 
over pages ; for there were no pages to turn 
over, but you would unwind fresh parchment 
from the one roller, while you wound up 
what you had just read round the other 
roller. 

Such a scroll did Hilkiah find. But it 
was no ordinary writing: it was the “ Book 
of the Law of the Lord by the hand of 
Moses.” What a treasure-trove was that! 
The good king was so happy, when he heard 
of the discovery, that he called together, not 
only all the chief men and the priests, but 
“all the people, great and small,” and 
solemnly read the book to them. 

The book we call the Bible contains not 
only all that Moses wrote, but a great deal 
more besides, as you know. It is our privi- 
lege to know far more about God and His 
love than Josiah knew. For in our book we 
have the story of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, of all He taught, and did and suffered 
for us. How much more, then, ought we to 
delight in our Book, than even Josiah could 
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in that book which had been lost so long and 
was found at last. 

The Bible, to those who never read it, is 
as good as a lost book. It may be beauti- 
fully bound, and kept apart in solemn 
grandeur, but if it be never read, it has no 
more power over us than the corpse of a 
great man lying in state. A twopenny 
Bible, well-thumbed and well-read, is a 
more precious possession than the most 
gorgeously bound Bible that is only kept for 
show. 

I once heard of a man who bought a 
Bible at an auction ; he bought it, not be- 
cause of what it was in itself, but for the sake 
of the rich silver clasps with which it was 
bound. When he took it home, he tore off 
the clasps and was on the point of throwing 
the book itself away, when curiosity impelled 
him to open it and read it. The Bible had 
been for him for many years a lost book. 
Never since he was a small boy and went to 
Sunday School had he read a word of it. 
But now the words he read came back: to 
him with new power, bringing with them the 
sad sweet memories of his old home and of 
the loving mother whose darling boy he had 
been. The tears rushed into his eyes: he 
could read no more. He knelt to pray 
God for Christ’s sake to forgive him his 
sins and make him a good man. Do 
you not think that was a joyful discovery 
for him? 

Make the Bible your favourite book : read 
it every day; learn some of it by heart ; 
especially some of the Psalms and the 
Parables of our Lord, and His wonderful 
words about Himself. As life goes on, it 
will become for you your greatest treasure ; 
and it will not fail you when you come to 
die. 

There was a young soldier who was mor- 
tally wounded fighting in the American War. 
As he lay upon the battle-field, with his life 
ebbing away from him, he had just strength 
enough to unbutton his tunic and take out 
the Bible which he carried in his breast. He 
found the Twenty-third Psalm, and because 
he was too weak to read it aloud, he passed 
his hand along the lines of print. So he 
died. And when his dead body was found, 
there still in his grasp was the Bible, clasped 
and held open with one cold stiff hand, while 
the fingers of the other hand, even in death, 
pointed to the words: “ Yea, though I walk 
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through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me!” 
The Bible which had been his bosom-com- 
panion in life, became the comfort of his 
soul in death. Everybody, old and young, 
must see the blessing of that. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “‘ Blest are the pure in heart” 
Lesson: I Kings ix. 1-6: 15-17 


Text: ‘‘ Thine asses... . are found” 


THE LOST ASSES 


BrEForRE Saul became King of Israel, and 
indeed before he had any idea that he should 
be made king, Kish, his father, sent him on 
a strange errand—to look for some asses of 
his which had strayed away. The father’s 
asses were lost, and the son was sent to find 
them, taking one of his father’s servants with 
him to help him. They sought far and wide 
for three days, but all in vain; till at last 
Saul, thinking that his father would be get- 
ting anxious about them themselves, pro- 
posed that they should go home without the 
asses. The servant, however, suggested that 
they should first go to Samuel, the great 
prophet, the “man of God” who happened 
to be living in the place where they had just 
arrived, and ask him if he could give them 
any news of the lost asses. 

Now Samuel knew that Saul was coming 
to him that day, because God had told him 
that He would send him, in order that Samuel 
might anoint him to be king. When, then, 
Saul came, Samuel knew him at once as the 
man chosen by God. He had good news 
for him, first of all; for he was able to 
tell him that his father’s asses were found. 
But he had a matter more important to 
talk about than a herd of asses, for, before 
Saul left to go home, Samuel solemnly 
anointed him, and told him plainly that 
he was to be King of Israel. Saul who 
had gone forth to seek lost asses had found 
a kingdom ! 

It is worth while noticing what Saul was 
doing when God put this great honour and 
dignity on him. He was doing what his 
father told him to do. Kish was very 
wealthy ; he had many servants, and Saul 
might very well have considered that search- 
ing for lost asses was work more fit for 
servants than for a rich man’s son. But 
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his father told him to go; and like a good 
son he went. 

Here, once again, the Bible teaches how 
these two things—simple obedience and a 
humble spirit—lead the way to honour. 

Obedience leads to honour. Only those 
who know how to obey are fit to be put 
in places of command. This great truth 
is seen even in boy-life. Who are the boys 
who are chosen to be monitors and prefects ? 
Are they those who are notorious for breaking 
the rules of the school? Far from it. It is 
only those who have themselves kept the 
rules who are appointed over others to see 
that they keep them too. An insubordinate 
soldier never rises to be sergeant. It is 
the sober, steady, well-disciplined man who 
finds favour in the sight of his colonel, 
and who is marked out for honour and pro- 
motion. It is so true that no honour and 
no happiness can ever come where there 
is disobedience that I need say no more 
on that point. 

Humility leads to honour. Saul was one 
who was little in his own eyes; and that 
seems strange at first sight, for he was the 
tallest man in all Israel. Saul did not think 
himself too tall, or too rich, or too important 
to be sent to look for lost asses. And when 
Samuel told him he was to be king, he did 
not say one word about his right or natural 
fitness for that exalted office: on the contrary, 
he reminded Samuel that the tribe of Benjamin 
to which he belonged was the smallest of ali 
the tribes of Israel, and his family the least 
in the tribe. Nothing that Saul could say 
could better show that he was the right man 
to be king. This makes us all the more 
sorry to read how, in after life, he failed so 
sadly. It was when he forgot these two 
graces—obedience and humility—that he 
showed his unfitness to continue to be 
king. 

Our Lord teaches us that we ought to 
think humbly of ourselves. He taught this 
in parables; but, more than all, He taught 
in His own perfect example. St. Paul re- 
minds us of this when he says that “ Christ 
Jesus .. . . made Himself of no reputation 
and .... humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death.” Pray God to make 
you humble and obedient like the Saviour, 
and then you shall be exalted with Him. 
If obedience and humility were counted by 
God as things fitting for entrance into an 
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earthly kingdom, we may be sure that they 
are still more fitting in those who hope to 
reign with Him in glory. ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me; for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘I was a wandering sheep’ 
Lesson: Luke xv. 3-10 


Text: ‘‘ Rejoice with me ; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost” 


THE LOST SHEEP 


WHEN our Lord was here upon earth, the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who were His enemies, 
murmured against Him because He showed 
friendship and kindness to all sorts of bad 
characters. They could not understand how 
any one who said that he was a teacher 
come from God should do so. But Jesus 
explained to them that this was the very 
reason why He had come—that He might 
be the Friend of sinners. ‘I came,” He 
said, “‘not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” And then to make His 
conduct quite clear He told them three 
parables, all showing the love of God to 
His poor, sinful, wandering children ; all 
showing that there is not one of His children 
whom God forgets, or whom He does not 
yearn to see good and happy. 

Suppose you had a flock of a hundred 
sheep, and were to lose one of them: what 
then? Would you be content to say: Well, 
after all, one does not matter very much, 
I have still ninety-nine left? Certainly 
not! no man would think like that. He 
would at once set out to find the silly 
‘sheep that had wandered so far away from 
the fold. This is the illustration our Lord 
uses to show why He made friends with 
sinners, with those poor outcasts whom 
the very good Pharisees treated with utter 
contempt. 

Two things our Lord makes quite clear. 
First, that when we do wrong we are like a 
sheep that has gone astray. Second, that all 
heaven rejoices when one who has lived an 
evil life repents, and is gathered once more 
into God’s fold. 

A sheep. What a silly thing itis! We 
can think of nothing sillier. Naughtiness is 
silliness. When a child is disobedient, or 
sulky or untruthful, he is doing what is 
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wrong, what is really wicked. But that is 
not all: he is also doing what is silly. 
Master Jack thinks he is a fine fellow—dquite 
a man in fact—when, in his bad temper, he 
refuses to say a word, and sits with ugly, 
pouted lips in obstinate silence. Tom thinks 
he has been very clever in telling a lie, and 
“ sticking to it.” They are neither fine nor 
clever: they are simply silly. If they do not 
see their own silliness themselves, others do. 
God does. 

It is easy to be impatient and angry with 
silliness of that sort: but the great heart of 
God is full of love, even for those who do 
what is so wrong in His sight. He wants 
us all to be wise and good. He wants us 
all to love Him, and do what we know will 
be pleasing in His sight. This is why He 
sent His Son, Jesus Christ, into the world : 
and Jesus Christ calls Himself the Good 
Shepherd. In the catacombs of Rome— 
those underground burying-places where the 
early Christians were laid to rest—the Saviour 
is often represented in paintings as the Good 
Shepherd. No thought has been more ten- 
derly cherished than this of Him Who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. 
All are precious in God’s sight: too precious 
to be left to perish, uncared for in the world’s 
wilderness of sin. And when even one lost 
sheep is found, when even one sinner re- 
pents, the angels of God sing for joy. 

The great Italian poet, Dante, who lived 
six hundred years ago, shows us, in his won- 
derful poem, souls of men who have died 
waiting to be admitted into heaven. They 
are waiting, he imagines, on a mountain, at 
the top of which is heaven itself. Up this 
mountain they toil: and when at last one 
soul reaches and enters heaven, leaving all 
its sin behind, the whole mountain trembles 
for joy. It is a beautiful idea, this of the 
whole mountain trembling for joy when one 
soul has at length gained the very top and 
gate of heaven. 

This is a truth for all time: it is true for 
grown-up men and women: it is true for 
children. Yes: when children are really 
sorry for naughty tempers and naughty 
deeds, and make up their mind to be better, 
praying to Jesus Christ to help them, then 

there is rejoicing everywhere. There is glad- 
ness in their own hearts: there is happincss 
in the home: there is joy even in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God. 
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FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “‘ Far from my Heavenly Home” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11-24 
Text : ‘I will arise and go to my father” 
THE LOST HOME 


WE never know how good a thing is, till we 
lose it. The many comforts and joys of 
home are never felt so truly as when they 
have ceased to be. While they last, they 
are all taken very much as a matter of course, 
just like the bright sunshine and the fresh 
air. Think, now, for a moment, of the de- 
lights of your own home: you have never 
known what it is to want for food or cloth- 
ing: you have plenty to eat, nice cakes and 
puddings, you live in a well-furnishec house, 
with carpets, and curtains, and beautiful pic- 
tures ; you sleep every night in a clean warm 
bed, you have smart clothes to wear; above 
everything, you have the love of father and 
mother, who wish and pray for nothing more 
sincerely than that you maybe goodand happy. 

Yet young people do not often stop to 
think of these great blessings, or of the many 
hundreds and thousands of poor children 
who have to start the day on nothing but a 
crust of bread, whose clothes are little more 
than a bundle of rags, and whose home, if 
it can be called by that dear name, is some 
dark, dreary, dirty kitchen underground. If 
they did think of these things it would 
make them value their own home more, and 
perhaps make them less selfish and more 
anxious to help the poor. I say “ perhaps,” 
for there are some, both young and old, who 
never will learn this until they have had a 
sharp lesson, and have been taught by its 
loss how good a home they had. 

Our blessed Lord told the story of a youth 
who had a rich father and a comfortable 
home, but who was so foolish and head- 
strong as to leave it and go into a far 
country. He thought he was going to be 
so much happier, and enjoy himself so much 
more there, than ever he did under his 
father’s roof. But he was a silly boy, and 
wasted his money in all kinds of luxury and 
wickedness, so that it was not long before he 
was quite poor and in utter misery. Then 
he saw how foolish he had been; then he 
remembered all the delights of his father’s 
home, the servants they had to wait upon 
them, and the plenty that always abounded 
there. It was not till he was starving that 
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he learnt what a good home and a good 
father he had lost by his: wayward folly. And 
then he was very sorry. 

A home lost! A father’s love lost! And 
all his own fault, as he plainly saw! Was 
it not enough to make this youth utterly 
miserable? What cruel torture must it have 
been to him as he felt what he was—a hungry, 
ragged, wretched outcast—and what he might 
have been if he had been content to stay with 
his father ! 

But the home was there still ; his father was 
there still. He would go back and tell his 
father everything ; he would ask him to forgive 
all his sin and folly. And so he returned to 
find the dear home again, and to be taken back 
to the loving heart of his kind father. He 
found again the home he had lost, while he 
himself, who had been lost, was found. 

All who persist in doing wrong are like 
that Prodigal Son; they are despising God’s 
love; they are going far away from their 
heavenly Father. They do not realise how 
happy it makes them to always tell the truth, 
to be always kind, never selfish or impatient, 
any more than thoughtless children regard 
the constant comforts of home. Indeed, to 
do such things is to be living, as it were, in 
God’s home. But when they have brought 
on themselves pain and misery by falsehood 
and bad tempers and selfishness, then they 
remember how happy they were in doing 
right, and they long to go back to that home 
that they had despised and forsaken. 

God takes back to Himself all who are 
truly sorry, and ask Him to forgive them 
their sins for Jesus Christ’s sake. He re- 
members that they are still His children, 
though they have been naughty children ; 
and He is always more ready to hear than 
they are to pray. 

The first home that man ever had on 
earth was the Garden of Eden, where Adam 
and Eve dwelt. But by their disobedience 
of God’s commands, they were driven from 
it. It was, indeed, a lost home. But Jesus 
Christ came down from heaven that He 
might die for us, and win back for us a new 
bright home where there shall be no sin and 
no sorrow and no death, where all will be joy 
in the presence of the God who loved us and 
redeemed us. 

May God, for the sake of the Saviour who 
died and rose again for us, bring us all safely 
at last to our home in heaven. 
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‘THREE faces in a hood.” 
Folk called the Pansy so 
Three hundred years ago. 
Of course, she understood ! 


Then, perching on my knee, 
She drew her mother’s head 


“ That’s mother, you, and me! 





To her own and mine, and said, 


? 


And so it comes about 

We three, for gladness’ sake, 
Sometimes a pansy make 

re the gas goes out. 


Be 


ce 
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WILLIAM CANTON, 


































ON THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


THIRD PAPER 


HEN we pass over into those 
examples of living together in 
which the choice lies within 
our power, at least at the 

beginning, we are at once confronted with 
the most momentous fact of marriage. Mr. 
Hardy has shown that one can live happy 
though married; and for that word many 
have thanked him. He has also given 
directions how to do it. But it is a large 
theme, and requires much to be said on it 
by those who are not married; in some 
things the married are tongue-tied. I intend, 
however, to begin under the shelter of the 
church historian Sozomen, who of all writers 
has the greatest admiration of the ascetic or 
anchorite life. 

“ Ammon the Egyptian embraced philo- 
sophy,” which means in Sozomen’s lips the 
principles of monasticism. “It is said that 
he was compelled to marry by his family. 
But when the bridegroom was leading home 
the bride he said to her, ‘O woman, our 
marriage has indeed taken place, but it is 
not consummated,’ and then he showed her 
from the Scriptures that it is good to remain 
a virgin, and entreated that they might live 
apart. She was convinced by his arguments, 
but was much distressed by the thought of 
being separated from him ; and therefore he 
lived with her, but apart, for eighteen years, 
during which he did not neglect the monastic 
exercises. At the end of this period, the 
woman, whose emulation had been strongly 
excited by his virtues, became convinced 
that it was not just that such a man should, 
on her account, live in the domestic sphere ; 
and she considered that it was necessary 
that each should, for the sake of philosophy, 
live apart from the other. The husband, 
therefore, took his departure, after having 
thanked God for the counsel of his wife, 
and said to her: ‘Do thou retain this house. 
I will make another for myself.” He retired 
to a desert place, south of the Mareotic Lake, 
between Scitis and the mountain called 
Nitria; and here during two-and-twenty 


years, he devoted himself to philosophy, and 
visited his wife twice a year.” * 

Now I would not presume to say that this 
was the happiest married life conceivable ; 
but it was happier than some I have known. 
I gather that Ammon and his wife learned to- 
respect, and even to love one another. I 
picture to myself those eighteen years as a 
stern but upward-tending discipline. And 
I find much delight in imagining that half- 
yearly visit of the lonely man from the 
Mareotic Lake to his unmarried wife. “How 
fares thy soul ?” would be the mutual inquiry. 
And on the whole the answer would be 
“Well.” For it appears that on one occa- 
sion some wicked people brought him their 
son, who had been bitten by a mad dog, to 
be healed, and he said, “‘ Your son does not 
require my interposition ; restore to your 
masters the ox you have stolen, and he will 
be healed.” The ox was restored ; and the 
boy was cured. That surely was excellent 
philosophy. And when Ammon died, Antony 
saw his spirit ascending into heaven and sur- 
rounded by heavenly beings singing hymns. 
And though it did not fall to the task of 
Sozomen to record it, I conjecture that the 
last conversation of Ammon and his wife was 
of this sort : 

‘‘Tell me, Ammon, since thou art now 
far advanced in philosophy, how comes it to 
pass that I, a childless and solitary woman, 
have much inward joy, even more than the 
mother of children, and find thy visits, though 
at so long an interval, a refreshment to my 
soul, such as other women do not get from 
the continual society of their husbands ?” 

“My wife,” he answers, “for now will I 
give thee that name, since thou hast earned 
it, and we are passing into a region where 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage, 
the way of the Desert is counted hard, but it 
is not so hard as the way of the world. We 
agreed from the beginning that our life should 
be settled on duty and the will of God, 


* “Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen.” Book I. 
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which are the same thing. The greater part 
of men settle it on pleasure.” 

“Yet it is a good thing,” says she, ‘to 
see the joy of the bridegroom and the bride, 
and to gather the little ones about your knee. 
Surely that is duty, and that is the will of 
God.” 

“Wife, it is a good thing for those to 
whom God gives it. To different men there 
are different gifts. And so the Divine Master 
taught us in His Gospel (Matt. xix. 12). 
But while we are lovers of pleasure rather 
than lovers of God (2 Tim. iii. 4) we stand 
in the way of death and under the curse of 
the last days. And if, dear heart, peace and 
joy have come to thee in spite of thy depri- 
vation, as indeed they have come to me, it 
is because on that, our wedding-day, we 
resolved to seek not our pleasure_but His 
Will.” 

“Yet there is Agatha,” she breaks in, 
“who has lived in her husband’s love ever 
since our marriage day, and now her children 
rise up to call her blessed.” 

“Tt is true,” answers Ammon, ‘for she 
too started with our purpose, but God led 
her by a different way. If Euergetes her 
husband had done as I did he had erred, 
and if Agatha had been subjected to your 
lot, she had greatly lost. But they sought 
only the glory of God, not their own delight, 
and God has given them some taste of Para- 
dise even in this corrupt world. We sought 
only the glory of God—and He appointed to 
us here no taste, but much foretaste, of 
Paradise. So that I reckon they are no 
whit behind us, nor we behind them. We 
have equally desired to be lovers of God 
rather than lovers of pleasure.” 

“Then dost thou think, Ammon, my 
husband, we shall live together in Paradise 
as we did those eighteen sorrowful-happy 
years ?” 

“I believe it. Hard has been the 
wooing. Toilsome has been the steep of 
prayer. But our solitude with God has 
brought us together. The love that burns 
in our hearts to-day is a fire that has been 
kindled, not at the flickering-flame of hearths 
which will soon be cold, but at the eternal 
altar.” 

“‘T too believe. It is the Lord, let Him 
do as seems good to Him. It has ever 
been His way to fill the hungry with good 
things, and to send the rich empty away ”— 
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and she bows her grey head and buries her 
face in her wrinkled hands. 

I cannot help seeing Ammon arise, kiss 
the patient brow of his wife, and hurry away. 
And not many days later the Mareotic waters 
glowed with the light of a coming, and over 
mount Nitria, from the sill of heaven, sped 
the chariot of God for the ascent of His 
beloved. 

I have chosen, it may be, an extreme case. 
But this is the point. The only foundation 
of a successful life together, even as married 
people, is not, as poets have feigned, love 
but duty. Love is the beautiful palace of 
delight which may tower up even to heaven, 
but duty is the rock on which it is built. 

It is an impertinence to pry into the 
secrets between man and wife. Even the 
best married man would shrink from codify- 
ing the rules. But it is permissible from a 
distant point of observation to follow out 
the opposite tracks, the one in which the 
inamorati, unsupported by Duty, hasten to 
their sorrowful end. The other in which 
duty and devotion lead to heights of love. 
A great master, Leo Tolstoi, has marked out 
that first track in Anna Karenina. There is 
surely no more piercing lesson in modern 
fiction than that lovely and gifted and tender 
nature sliding down the hill of Duty, instead 
of climbing up, and reaching her impassioned 
death under the wheels of the engine. 
But it does not quite serve for the present 
purpose, because it offers the loophole, 
which Tolstoi, with his Russian standard of 
morals, hardly saw, that the union of Vronsky 
and Anna is illicit from the beginning. 
While the sorrowful truth is this, that the 
union may be perfectly regular and lawful, 
and yet the inward disaster may be complete, 
if husband and wife think to live together 
simply for their mutual delight, without 
primary and constant thought of the eternal 
righteousness. 

On the other hand Mr. Zangwill has, in 
The Children of the Ghetto, given us a per- 
manently valuable illustration of the opposite 
track ; where the aged Jewish couple, after 
years of living together, finally find each 
other out, and fall mutually in love. Yes, 
blessed is the way of Duty; when she has 
led us far along her upward and precipitous 
path she turns suddenly round on us, and 
behold she is Love! 

Now we are ready to speak of the two 
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tracks, and to consider how those men and 
women have lived together who make of 
marriage a joyful and ennobling state ; and 
how they have made shipwreck, whose failure 
has filled the world with a cynical contempt 
for that relation which of all should be the 
best. That famous advice to those about to 
marry, “ Don’t,” has not, we may be sure, 
deterred a single person who was set upon 
the business. While the easy sneer at the 
misfortunes of those who have married 
unwisely, or ruined their opportunities by 
heedless blunders, has done mischief enough. 
We do not allow derision of the sacred tie 
which binds parents and children together. 
Even the license of the stage does not 
tolerate contempt of parental feeling, or 
suffer filial irreverence to go unscathed. 
There is no laughter over the thanklessness 
of Goneril and Regan, but only sustained 
indignation. There is no significant smile 
at the heroical fondness of Cordelia, but 
only tears of sympathy and admiration. And 
if we were wise we should suppress all the 
lowering jests, the sneers and innuendoes, 
which are directed against the relation of 
husband and wife. Or better still, we should 
make that relation so charming that it wins 
respect, so lovely that even the most careless 
beholder is disposed to love. In matters of 
married life we are as yet barely civilised ; 
and only in rare and noticeable instances 
are we Christian. It is said that in Catholic 
countries, like France and Italy, there is 
hardly a prejudice in favour of a pure and 
permanent union between man and wife, 
based on duty, fidelity, and carefuily culti- 
vated love. It is said that in Germany the 
heme is generally built on the intellectual 
subordination of the wife, who discharges 
her task as haus-frau, and becomes the 
mother of the Germans—as we know them, 
but does not aspire to any closer relation 
with her husband than these functions imply. 
In America man and wife live together with 
great mutual respect, maintained by the 
possibility of easy divorce. And next to the 
Christian method, that which prevails in 
America seems to be as good as the world 
has yet found. But the Christian method is 
decidedly better. And in England, if any- 
where, that must be grasped and applied. 
The advice, therefore, which should be 
offered to those about to marry is, not 
««Don’t,” which is a jest and a misplaced 


one; but “Do, and take care you know 
what it means, and learn how to carry out 
the sacred Covenant in the Christian way.” 
Now here is advice which we need not de- 
spair of giving or receiving. And if it be 
impertinent to offer advice to elder people, 
there may be some young and ingenuous 
souls who will accept a word of disinterested 
counsel, and at least make some attempt to 
test its soundness. 

Here then we begin. Love is not enough 
for living together happily as man and wife, 
at any rate in the sense that love is usually 
understood in the days preceding the honey- 
moon. For the simple truth is, love is a 
delicate plant, which has to be cultivated 
and to grow; it is not a ready-made and 
infrangible chain of golden links. You may 
have a love as passionate, and as patient of 
death, as Romeo’s and Juliet’s ; and if death 
throws his bridal veil over you both you may 
pass into the unseen, an apparent proof that 
love is stronger than Death. But love is 
not necessarily stronger than life. You may 
live and grow apart, though death would 
only have united you. 

Let us suppose that Romeo and Juliet 
had survived, and had carried out their 
purpose of living together. It is a daring 
thought, and I doubt Shakespeare would 
not like it. But alack-a-day, I have seen 
Romeo and Juliet living together, and they 
have made a sorry business of it. For to 
begin with, a passionate love cannot by the 
very nature of our emotional faculties be 
retained at full tension always, and what is 
to happen, when for the moment the harp 
must be unstrung? Unless there is a less 
taut tie of mutual respect and common 
interests, it is like enough that the harp will 
not be restrung at all. Disillusioned, dis- 
gusted, chilled to the soul, you will leave the 
fine instrument under cover in the corner of 
your drawing-room, and seek for other music 
to fill the empty house. 

But even if this danger is provided for, 
and the love is secure against the fitfulness 
of those stormier emotions, and the dulness 
of their temporary exhaustion, it is still true 
that love in wedded life, as before, requires 
laborious and self-sacrificing culture. Woe 
betide the man who used courtesy as a 
mode of courting, and then put it aside with 
his court dress, not for home use but for 
state occasions. And what but the grace 
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of God can save a married life in which a 
woman saves all her charms of manner, her 
wit, her accomplishments, for the world 
which she would win, and not for the 
husband whom she thinks she has won? 

If a man and a woman are to live together 
well, they must take the plant of love to the 
sunniest and securest place in their habita- 
tion. They must water it with tears of 
repentance, or tears of joy; they must 
jealously remove the destroying insects, and 
pluck off the dead leaves that the living may 
take their place. And if they think they 
have any business in this life more pressing 
than the care and culture of the plant, they 
are undeserving of one another, and time’s 
revenges will be swift and stern. Their love- 
vows will echo in their lives like perjuries ; 
the sight of their love-letters in a forgotten 
drawer will affect them with shafhe and 
scorn ; in the bitterness of their own disap- 
pointment they will gharge God foolishly, 
and think that every plant of love has a 
worm at the root because they neglected 
theirs, and every married life is wretched 
because they did not deserve happiness. 

A man must give his mind to a wife, and 
a wife must give her mind to a husband, as 
well as the heart, if they are to make a 
success of it. 

“‘What do you mix with your colours to 
produce these wonderful effects?” asked a 
lady of Turner. “ Brains, madam,” was the 
reply. And certainly, if the picture of your 
married life is to be anything but a daub, 
you must mix brains with your pigments, an 
assiduous and considerate attention, a 
generous sharing of the best that is in you, 
an exercise of skill to use it all to the best 
advantage for one another. And if God 
gives you both some moderate amount of 
brains, and they are faithfully used, you may 
make of your union a very lovely picture, 
rich with the glow of Titian’s palette, 
mystical with the magical transformations of 
Turner. 

And because the picture which is thus 
produced is not visible, except by rare 
glimpses, to the eyes of men: because it is 
only by an accident that the world looks 
into the love which bound Kingsley to his 
wife, or into the rapture of those wedded 
poets, 

‘* O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,” 


I suppose these transcendent combinations of 
faithful human souls are subjects for the 
happy contemplation of God, and are 
changed from glory to glory, until they take 
their place in that palace of delight where He 
keeps those gems and curios, intaglios, 
pictures, statues and books, which He has 
recovered out of the dust and confusion, the 
chaos and the débris of this unhappy world. 

It is worth an effort then. And let us 
turn back for a moment to Mr. Zangwill’s 
beautiful thought. No prudence or insight 
can prevent many marriages which at the 
start have but small promise of success. Do 
what we will, hundreds of households must 
be formed with a skeleton in the cupboard 
revealed on the morrow of the wedding. 
There is little stability in human character. 
The shocks of change and the freaks of 
opinion, the attacks of disease, especially 
of mental disease, the unsuspected discoveries 
of the unfolding heart, the impertinence of 
friends, the malice of enemies, the cleavages 
of religious conviction, the unforeseen an- 
tagonisms of taste, the irruption of children, 
the intrusion of distressed relatives, the sheer 
perversity of things, will, beyond all control 
of human wit and wisdom, affect and possibly 
mar even marriages that promised well. 
These two are one; under the same roof 
they must live ; at the same board they must 
eat. They find they did not love; it was 
all a sorrowful mistake. Nowis the time for 
the strong girding of Duty. They intended 
delight, but delight is not to be. Their love 
was to be the rock on which they should 
stand together, and it seems to have crumbled 
under their feet. But their hearts are brave. 
They will face the difficult and uncongenial, 
trusting in God. They will live together ; 
but principally they will live with God. 

He cultivates a scrupulous kindness, and 
makes a larger allowance for the visible 
faults than he would, if there were the strong 
chain of love to rely on. She, suppressing 
herself, brings all her powers to build the 
home, to deck it with beauty, to grace it 
with thought and feeling. She exercises a 
large compassion, and forgetting what she 
has missed dwells exclusively on what Ae has 
failed to win, until her pity invests him with 
a healing robe. 

It is a path of high renunciation. They 
tread it side by side, if not together. The 
chattering world is kept out, but God is 
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let in. There are no murmurs to others, or 
even to Him. But there is much and eager 
prayer. 

That is a fine and purging instance of 
living together. ‘That some noble issue will 
be achieved stands in the very nature of the 
Ordering and Redeeming Love which pre- 
sides over human life. It is perhaps safer 
not to anticipate the result. But it certainly 
lies within the possibility of things, that in 
some far-off day, perhaps when the light of 
the eternal world begins to shine palpably 
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through into the chambers of this, they will, 
having patiently wooed, also win’ one 
another. Let them continue with that 
sublime hope. Let them understand that 
God must have many ways of redressing the 
comfortless situations, which have been 
bravely accepted and made the occasions of 
dutiful surrender and self-sacrificing toil. If 
this is perhaps the hardest and most perilous 
condition of living together that one can 
conceive, it may also be more abundant in 
glory. 
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Sow thou thy seed ; 
Glad is the light of Spring—the sun is glow- 
ing. 
Do thou thy deed : 
Who knows when flower or deed shall cease 


its growing ? 


Thy seed may be 

Bearer of thousands scattered far and near ; 
Eternity 

May feel the impress of .the deed done here. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON 





A CASE OF SENTIMENT 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Autuor oF “* Down THE VILLAGE STREET” 


** Le devoir que tu dévines te lie 
Dés Il’instant que tu l’as déviné,” 
AMIEL, 


HE summer evening was closing in, 
and the shadows of the tall poplars 
by the roadside fell aslant the village 
street and rested on the grey front 

of the low cottage at the corner, with its high 
thatched roof and stone-mullioned windows. 


At the open door stood a little old woman, 
upright as a dart, with homely features refined 
by a lifetime of patient and unselfish toil. 
Her dark hair, scarcely touched with grey, 
was smoothed back under a neat frilled cap, 
and she wore a faded black gown which 
showed off her trim, almost girlish figure. 
The day’s work was over, and she had come 
out on the threshold of her home to enjoy 
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the mellow sweetness of clambering roses 
and clematis, with which the slumberous air 
was laden. 

Louie Cole was a lonely woman with 
neither kith nor kin, and she eked out her 
narrow livelihood by selling a few sweets and 
toys to the children of Combe, as they passed 
her door on their way to school. Her front 
window was adorned with sundry glass bottles 
full of coloured “goodies,” with tin mugs 
and balls of string, and angular jointed dolls 
and wooden horses, and such-like stock-in- 
trade. The passing months saw but little 
change in that simple array of delights, for it 
was only at rare intervals that some happy 
child came to make a larger purchase than 
“‘a farden’s wu’th o’ all zorts.” 

The shop alone would have been but a 
poor mainstay, but Louie had also a small 
annuity from her old mistress, who-had died 
more than twenty years before; moreover 
she earned something by making smock- 
frocks, though these ancient garments were 
sadly going out of fashion in the village, and 
her more delicate and elaborate stitches were 
no longer needed. 

As she stood looking out with wistful eyes 
towards the rosy western sky, something of 
its radiance was reflected on her pale face, 
and after the sultry heat of the day, she 
felt soothed and caressed by the balmy fresh- 
ness of the air. Suddenly she was roused 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and 
saw her neighbour, Jane Varden, coming 
quickly round the corner. The young woman 
was looking more slatternly and untidy than 
usual, with her dirty sunbonnet put on all 
awry, and her sleeves still tucked up from 
her work, but her face was full of eager ex- 
citement. 

“Oh Louie! have ’ee heard the news?” 
she cried. ‘“ You mid’a knocked I down 
wi’ a feather, when our Dick, he comed 
hoam i’ the waggon, a dréven, as proud’s a 
peacock, all by hissell, an’ telled I about 
pore wold Gideon.” 

Her listener started as though a blow had 
struck her, and with trembling lips could 
hardly frame the question : 

“What have a come to he? 
I quick, Jedine!” 

‘“‘ Why look ’ee see, t’wur like this. Var- 
mer Yeatman sent he in to Mere betimes 
this mornen, wi’ a load o’ new hay, an’ he’d 
a got there all right, zo fur’s the Market 


Do ’ee tell 


Plaace, when he gie our Dick the reins, an’ 
slid down vor to walk a bit, when all ova 
sudden, down he fell in a fit.” At this 
climax of her story, a stifled groan checked 
her for a moment, then she went on, all 
undaunted : 

‘“‘He’ve a rare lot o’ sense vor a lad 0’ 
twelve, have our Dick, an’ he got the wold 
man a tookt to the ’Firmary, an’ wi’ all the 
bother o’ the measter’s hay, an’ the waggon, 
an’ the hosses, why ef he did’n go up to the 
doctor, so bold as brass, an’ zays he ‘ Please 
zir, what be the matter wi’ Gideon Seamark ?’” 

“ An’ what did the doctor zay?” asked 
old Louie, bending forwards in breathless 
anxiety. 

“ Zays he, ‘ He'll never do nar’a stroke 0” 
wark no more, an’ us cadn’t do nought vor 
’un, zo do ’ee tell his vo’ks vor to come an’ 
fetch ’en hoam o’ Zatterday.’” Jane Varden 
paused, to give full dramatic effect to the 
verdict ; then she continued : 

“‘ Tes just about a bad job, vor he’ve nar’ 
a soul belongen’ to he, an’ zo he mun goo 
to the work’us. I thought as I’d run down 
street an’ tell ’ee, but I caan’t bide no longer 
vor tes all ov’ a caddle to hoam, wi’ Ben 
an’ the childern. Zo good night to ’ee, 
mis’ess.” 

The messenger of ill tidings was gone, but 
the old woman stood there on the threshold 
awhile, half-dazed trying to realise what she 
had heard. ‘Then she turned away from the 
sunset glow, and with slow uncertain steps 
went back into her low dark room, and sat 
down on the nearest chair, with her hands 
crossed on her knees, and her eyes fixed 
blankly on the expiring embers of the 
hearth. 

“Poor old Gideon!” Her heart ached 
for him, as she thought of the sudden blow 
which had struck him down in the midst of 
his work, and left him helpless and desolate 
in his old age, with only the workhouse be- 
fore him, unless . . . . the sudden thought 
almost took away her breath. What if she, 
Louie Cole, were to take upon herself the 
burden of his suffering and misery? He 
was no kin to her, and what claim had he 
upon her devotion? The answer was not 
far to seek. 

She rose slowly from her seat, and took 
down from the shelf a little old rosewood 
workbox. ‘The key hung to a black ribbon 
round her neck, and when she had unlocked 
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it, she wiped her tear-dimmed eyes, and put 
on her spectacles. Then, with reverent touch, 
she took out a bundle of old letters, yellow 
with age and worn with frequent handling. 
They were all in the same cramped hand- 
writing, on thin foreign paper, and were 
signed, “ David Seamark.” In those two 
words, the romance of her life was centred. 
As she looked back through the mist of 
years, it seemed only the other day that she 
was a young girl, in the prime of life and 
hope, walking side by side with her lover 
David, through the pleasant meadows, all 
aglow with daffodils and primroses, or by the 
winding river’s bank. 

Could she ever forget the cruel parting 
before he went out to Australia, with kindled 
energy, to earn a home worthy of her? Next 
rose up before her the vision of those long 
weary years of patient waiting, darkened by 
news of ill-luck and sickness and disappoint- 
ment; till there came a day which brought 
her the joyful tidings that the long-expected 
home was ready, and money was enclosed 
for her passage out. With trembling fingers, 
the old woman unfolded that precious last 
letter, and read once more the record of a 
far-off flash of happiness. 


“ BARRA CREEK, 
“* Feb. 17th, 1861. 


‘ My DEAR LOUIE, 


“this come hopen to find you well 
as it leve me at this present. An now the 
Lord be prased all our trubbles be come to 
an end for Ive a saved a tidey bit o money 
an have a got a nice house only waiten for a 
mis’ess, an a garden an a feild, an my dear 
Louie you muss come so sune as ever you 
can. An I sends the money for the jurney 
an a paper wi all perticklars how to get here, 
an the things as youll want. I sez to mysell 
Louie be a comen an tes too good for to be 
true. So no more at present from 


* your loven Davi.” 


She knew it all by heart, every word of it, 
and so too with the fatal message which 
followed it so quickly, not much more than 
a week later. This was in another hand- 
writing and was sent to Louie Cole, because 
hers was the only address found, when 
David Seamark was lying dead of the 
pestilence, “ which killeth in the noonday.” 
Of the poor fellow’s savings, nothing ever 
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reached England, but Louie’s journey money 
paid for a headstone to his memory in 
Combe churchyard. 

Thus ended the story of her love, but a 
broken heart is not always a fatal complaint, 
and Louie Cole lived on with her old 
mistress until that home was broken up by 
death when, drawn by old associations, she 
came back to settle in her native village. 
The Seamarks, who were Chillerton people 
originally, had all passed away except the 
eldest brother, Gideon, who had come to 
live in Combe and worked for Farmer 
Yeatman. He was not popular in the 
village, being of a shy, reserved nature, but 
Louie proved a kind friend to him for the sake 
of old memories. She washed and mended 
for him, took him a bit of hot dinner every 
Sunday, and did many another neighbourly 
office to make life more pleasant for the 
lonely old man. But now all this had come 
suddenly to an énd. 

The sentence had gone forth that he 
would never more do a stroke of work; he 
could earn no wages to pay the rent of his 
poor cottage, and there was nothing before 
him but the shame and dependence and 
restraint of the workhouse. 

“ No, no; Gideon idden never brought so 
low as that!” cried the poor woman, in 
eager protest, as she restlessly clasped and 
unclasped her hands. ‘*My David, he 
would’n never forgive I, if so be I let en go 
to the workus, an’ they such decent vo’ks. 
Never shall my dear lad’s brother want for a 
roof over’s head, and a crust o’ bread so 
long as I’ve got a one. Sam Bewley shall 
take I in to Mere to-morrow, an Ill bring 
Gideon back to hoam, vor to bide wi’ me ; 
so I will.” 

Having once made up her mind which 
way her duty pointed, Louie’s practical 
common sense asserted itself to carry out 
her plan. She must settle it all at once, 
for she would have to start in the carrier's 
van betimes in the morning. Of course the 
old man could be brought back to his own 
home for one night, if necessary, and that 
would give her time to make her cottage 
ready to receive him. If he were helpless 
and partly paralysed, he could never mount 
the steep ladder-like staircase to the upper 
chamber, and his bed must be put in the 
corner, against the wall where the old black 
bureau stood. She looked round the 
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familiar room, which it had been her pride 
and pleasure to keep in such perfect order, 
and she thought of Gideon’s own untidy 
den, darkened with the fumes of his pipe. 

She glanced at the varied row of plates 
and cups on the polished dresser, each one 
of which had a history of its own; the 
shining brass candlesticks and cooking pots, 
the china ornaments, dog and shepherdesses 
who seemed to stare at her all unmoved. 
Then her eyes wandered to the pictures on 
the walls, mostly memorial cards with urns 
and weeping willows, and here and there a 
more cheerful coloured print, and her own 
elaborate sampler hanging in the place of 
honour ; till at last she paused before a little 
dark silhouette, cut out in black paper, 
which must have been a dismal caricature of 
the David she had loved. But for all that it 
was her most valued possession, and recalled 
those happy days, for the memory of which 
she was prepared to sacrifice the rest of her 
life. 

In the low, broad window stood a row of 
flowers in pots, scarlet geraniums and 
petunias and musk; carefully tended trea- 
sures, which yet did not add much to the 
cheerfulness of the room, for all the blossoms 
were turned away towards the light. Above 
them hung the cage of her canary, the only 
living companion of her peaceful home. 

All that long summer night, old Louie 
never closed her eyes ; and clearly before her 
rose up the vision of what this deed of 
charity would mean for her. Her scanty 
pittance, which barely kept the wolf from the 
door when there was only herself to provide 
for, would have to be shared witha sick man 
who would need more dainty fare than hers. 
The quiet days when she had only her own 
simple way of life to arrange, and was free 
to dwell undisturbed in the cherished past— 
all these were at an end; her time, her 
thoughts, her very life would henceforth be 
devoted to the service of poor Gideon, of 
whom rumour whispered that he was not 
easy to live with at the best of times. Yet 
the brave little woman never dreamt of 
drawing back ; she saw her duty before her, 
and went dauntlessly forth to meet it, in 
silent heroism. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock next morning, 
and every nook and crannie of the quaint 
old High Street at Mere was flooded with 


sunshine, when the carrier’s van from Combe 
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Dallwood rumbled over the stones, and the 
old white horse pulled up at the great gate 
of the County Infirmary. It had been a hot 
dusty drive, and poor Louie Cole had shrunk 
back silently in her corner from the noisy 
talk and merriment of her companions, who 
were coming in to the Saturday Market, full 
of spirits and bent on business or pleasure. 
She was glad to get down and stretch her 
cramped limbs, even amid the bustle and 
hurry of the passers-by in the crowded 
street. For now, that she had reached her 
destination, a sudden nervousness came over 
the old woman, and the plan which had 
seemed so simple at a distance, needed all 
her courage to carry out. Only by a strong 
effort could she summon up assurance 
enough to cross the broad courtyard, and 
ring the porter’s bell. 

There were other people waiting, and she 
had to take her turn. 

“In the Ambrose Ward, first floor, 
second door to the right,” were the official’s 
curt directions, in answer to her timid in- 
quiry. 

With trembling steps, the shrinking pa- 
thetic figure passed up the staircase and 
along the stone corridor until she came to 
an open door, and paused there for a 
moment, irresolute. A tall, pleasant faced 
nurse, in a grey uniform and white cap, 
came forward to meet her. 

“Who do you want to see, my good 
woman ?” she asked kindly. 

“Ef ’ee please, ma’am, I be come to 
fetch Gideon Seamark, as were took wi’ a 
fit yesterday, an’ doctor he sent word as 
they could’n do he no good.” 

*‘ Ah yes, you are quite right; he is in 
this ward, and we were expecting his friends 
to-day. Poor fellow, it is a sad case, and I 
fear he will never be any better. Are you 
his wife?” she added in a tone of quiet 
sympathy. 

A faint flush, like a gleam of wintry sun- 
set, passed for a moment over old Louie’s 
face as she replied simply: 

‘No, ma’am, I beant no kin to he, but 
tes vor the sake ov’ old times I be come to 
take en hoam. My poor David wur brother 
to he,” she added in a lower tone, as 
though no further explanation were needed. 

The nurse looked for a moment in silence 
at the patient face, deeply lined with past 
sorrow, and with a flash of insight she 
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seemed to understand the pathetic story. 
Yet with her long experience as sister in 
charge of the ward, she felt it was her duty 
to speak one word of warning, of cold 
worldly common sense. 

** My poor friend, do you know what you 
are doing?” she asked, as with a movement 
of impulsive sympathy she grasped her 
visitor’s withered, toil-worn hands. ‘“ Do 
you fully understand what a heavy burden 
you are taking upon yourself? you who are 
not even a relation? The old man may 
live for years, becoming ever more helpless 
and trying ; already one side is quite para- 
lysed, and his speech is affected.” 

“‘ Ah, dear lady, doant ’ee try to put I out o’ 
heart!” interrupted Louie. “Tes my duty, 
an’ I see it plain afore me, an’ so God help 
me, I’ll find et a blessen too. Why look-y- 
see, tidden no more than you good ladies be 
a doin here wi’ the sick vo’k, from year end 
to year end!” she added in a tone of con- 
viction. why 

There was no more to be said, and Sister 
Ambrose could only smile back at the brave 
little woman, whose unconscious heroism 
struck a responsive note in her inmost soul. 
Then she gently led her across the ward, 
between the double row of spotless beds, to 
a big easy-chair, near the window, in which 
leant back an old man with a bushy mass of 
grey hair, anda sunburnt face, whose strongly 
marked features were deeply seamed and 
wrinkled by the wear and tear of a long hard 
life. 

He looked up vaguely at first, but a smile 
of welcome dawned over his face as he 
recognised the new-comer. 

“ Why, ef tidden Louie Cole!” he ex- 
claimed, in a thick indistinct voice. ‘ Tes 
jest about good ov ’ee vor to come an’ zay 
good-bye, avore I be tookt to the work’us.” 

“ No, no, Gideon, doant ’ee be afeard; 
thee shadden never go there so long as | do 
live,” cried his friend, with confident as- 
surance. 

But the old man only shook his head. 
“ Why didn’ ee hear tell as all they doctors 
here caant do I nar a mo’sel 0’ good? I 
beant never to do no more work, an’ never 
earn no more wage.” 

He paused for a moment to take breath, 
and then with a fresh outburst of bitterness, 
he continued: ‘ An’ my Club, over to Chil- 
lerton, as I’ve a paid in reg’lar, a matter o’ 


vorty year, why he be gone to smash! zo 
there idden nought save the work’us vor I 
to die in.” 

There was silence for a moment, then old 
Louie turned to Sister Ambrose with a 
wistful look of apology and said: “ He do 
be a bit hard o’ hearing.” 

So she quietly moved round to the other 
side, and sitting down on the window bench, 
she began, in a clear distinct voice, not loud 
but penetrating: “Tes all right, Gideon, 
there idden no call to trouble about that 
there work’us, vor you be a comen hoam to 
bide down street, along o’ me. Sam Bewley 
have a ben told to call here for we, this 
arternoon, an’ he’ll keep a snug corner for 
"ee, as tes market day.” 

The quiet tone of assurance in which this 
was spoken, and the mention of the carrier’s 
van, brought conviction to the old man’s 
mind. Even so, in the far-off past, did the 
sight of the waggons which had come from 
Egypt to fetch him, set at rest the last 
doubts of the patriarch Jacob. 

Gideon Seamark made an effort to raise 
himself, and looked his old friend full in the 
face. 

“ Why, Louie! Be thee a goin to take 
all the bother o’ minden a ram-shacklen 
wold body, same as I be come to? wi’ all 
the vo’ks a tellen what a fool thee bist ?” 

“Nay let ’em tell,” was the cheerful 
reply, “ tes well for they to laugh as wins!” 

Still there was something on his mind, 
and presently he added in a lower voice: 
*¢ An’ look-ee Mis’ess, can ’ee make room vor 
my poor Topsy? Her idden no great 
shakes to look at now, but La’ bless ’ee, 
there never wur a finer tabby, an’ us could’n 
be parted now, arter all these years.” 

The old woman nodded a smiling assent ; 
for that he should think so fondly of his old 
cat at such a moment, almost took away her 
power of speech. 

Gideon sank back on his propped-up 
pillows, with a sigh of complete, ineffable 
satisfaction. His lips moved, and Sister 
Ambrose stooped down to catch the broken 
words : 

“ Tes tar’ble good ov’ ee, Louie, to let I 
bide down to Combe wi’ all the vo’k I 
knows, an’ a kind body to mind I. Tidden 
as ef I wur wu’th et, but there, I zee et 
plain . . tes all vor the love thee bore 
to our David.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


. Y FAVOURITE BOOK” has 
attracted a very satisfactory con- 
course of competitors, and many 
of the papers sent in are of con- 

siderable merit. To judge by the number 

who have selectéd the same work, the follow- 
ing books, in the order given, stand foremost 
in the affections of our younger readers : 


‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” 
* Tvanhoe.” 

** David Copperfield.” 

“ Dombey and Son.” 

* Zoroaster” (Marion Crawford). 
“The Little Minister.” 

“The Days of Auld Lang Syne.” 
*‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


It is interesting to note that the list of 
favourites contains so many stories which were 
also the favourites of an older generation ; for 
example : 


*¢ Kenilworth.” 

‘The Talisman.” 

6 Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

‘‘ Westward Ho!” 

* Romola.” 

«Daniel Deronda.” 

* Wives and Daughters.” 
“ Jessamine and Lilies.” 
Howitt’s ** Calendar of the Seasons.” 
“ The Days of Bruce.” 

*¢ Scottish Chiefs:” 

‘‘ Melbourne House.” 


More modern masterpieces have not been 
overlooked ; witness the following, to mention 
a few of the list: 


“ The Jungle Book.” 

‘A Roman Singer.” 

* Robbery under Arms.” 

“The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

“ Sweetheart Travellers.” 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

‘“‘ Treasure Island.” 

“ Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress.” 


The youngest of our competitors, a young 
lady of eight, who writes from Hove, strongly 
commends “ A Candle Lighted by the Lord,” 
which we have not yet had the satisfaction 
of reading. 


FIRST PRIZE 


“THE CALENDAR OF THE 
SEASONS” 


I can hardly choose my favourite book, 
but I think it is Howitt’s ‘ Calendar of the 
Seasons.” It was the second book I read, 
and I have been fond of it ever since. It is 
fit to go on the same shelf with Walton’s 
*«Compleat Angler.” 

Sitting by the fire, I can pass through a 
whole year in an hour, from seed-time to 
summer, from harvest to winter. Each 
month is taken in turn, with its natural 
features and its holy days, enriched here and 
there by verse, or brightened by quaint wood- 
cuts. One often-quoted poet is Thomson, 
whose poem on * The Seasons ” did so much 
to lead back toa love of Nature. Every 
now and then I conie across a quotation from 
“old” Tusser, or a chapter from Miss Mit- 
ford—both authors bringing with them the 
very air of the country. 

If I feel so minded, I turn to the Anti- 
quarian Notices, and read about the customs 
of our forefathers and the way in which the 
months received their names ; the legend of 
the Three Wise Men from the East, or how 
Seignior Bernini, in 1716, gave his love two 
curious and wonderful Easter eggs. 

Perhaps the book deals with no part of the 
year more beautifully than with spring—the 
lengthening days, the first violets, the mating 
of birds, and all the sweet, early festivals. 

1 can almost hear the postman’s knock on 
Saint Valentine’s Day, and smell the catkins 
gathered for Palm Sunday. 

EMILY Howson TAYLOR 
(16 years), 
118 Chester Road, Northwich, 
SECOND PRIZE 


“IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN 
DREAMLAND” 
THE title of my favourite book is “In 
Thoughtland and in Dreamland,” and its 
authoress, Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 

I like it for many reasons; first, perhaps, 
because of its purity, for never have I read a 
book so pure as this. It talks of everyday 
life, and everyday people, chiefly of little 
children (the writer, I think, dearly loved 
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little children) ; it shows us poetry in every- 
day life, where one would look only for 
prose, and it shows, in a way that no other 
book shows, what a really beautiful thing our 
everyday life is. 

The book is full, from beginning to end, 
of bits of description that are oddly beauti- 
ful ; quaint little turns of language, that show 
us what a wonderful thing language is ; ten- 
der home-like talks, that make one better for 
reading them. 

“The tone throughout is so very quiet ; 
nay, ’tis so very sad,” that it easily moves to 
tears; and yet there are passages so quaint 
in language and so wonderfully sweet, that 
one laughs, even though one wants to cry 
the more. Then, again, the book is so re- 
freshing! One does not meet with its kind 
every day; and though its passages are so 
strangely sad, yet this very sadness refreshes 
one. Many books I love, but none so much 
or better than this; and unless another 
appears in the shape of a new work by the 
same authoress, {In Thoughtland and in 
Dreamland” will always be my favourite 
book. 

ETHEL RICKARD 
(14 years), 
Edgehill, Bideford. 


Had space allowed we should have gladly 
found place for a paper by Letitia Othen 
Squire (Edgehill, Bideford), who, in the 
course of a paper on “The Little Minister,” 
very justly observes: ‘‘ The story is without 
a really bad character; for the misfortunes 
that come to the lovers are caused through 
the love and faithfulness of friends, instead 
ot the hatred of enemies.” 





In the poetical competition the prizes are 
awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE 


A LAY OF A BARON OF HIGH 
DEGREE. 
Tue bold Sir Thor 
Rode away to a war; 
Away to a war in a far countree, 

And his ladye did say, 
As he rode away, 

“You must fight like a baron of high 

degree.” 


When the war was done, 
And the victory won, 


A baron crept out from a hollow tree, 
Where he’d lain day and night, 
In a terrible fright 

Unbefitting a baron of high degree. 


But a courier had sped 
With the tidings dread 
To his ladye away in the far countree, 
And she tossed her head 
As she scornfully said, 
“T thought him a baron of high degree! ” 


Moral. 
If in war you hide in a hollow tree 
It is best not to think of a fair ladye. 


WINIFRED COOPER 
(16 years), 
Wintersdorf, Southport. 
SECOND PRIZE 


ROBIN. 


IN spring we have the falling rain, 
And primroses so sweet, 

In summer time the grass is decked 
With flowers at our feet. 

In autumn muddy are the roads, 
And all the brown leaves fall. 

But in winter comes our Robin red; 
We love him best of all. 


Our Robin is so merry 
That he singeth all day long ; 
And many a wintry day he cheers, 
With his sweet little song. 
He’s merry from his little tail 
To his brown little head ; 
A merry twinkle’s in his eye, 
And all love Robin red. 

WINIFRED MARY OFFORD 


(12 years), 
Enfield, 





COMPETITIONS FOR JULY 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MAY 20. 

First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an original Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
giving account of the best sermon you have read or 
heard. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem on ‘*My Father" or “My Mother,” not 
exceeding 20 lines. 

ConpiTions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


- FEW MEMORIES,” by Mary Anderson, 
A tell the life-story of a highly successful 
and accomplished woman, who, when 
at the height of her popularity, exchanged the 
glare and glamour of the stage for the peace and 
tranquillity of domesticity. She has published her 
experiences in a measure for the benefit of stage- 
struck girls, in the hope that they may be of service 
in helping them to realise how serious an under- 
taking it is to adopt a life so full of hardships, 
humiliations, and even danger. Although Miss 
Anderson speaks of hardships her book shows that 
her career was comparatively smooth; her great 
ability made it unnecessary for her to begin at the 
foot of the ladder; and her religious training and 
instinct safeguarded her against the temptations 
which beset an actress’s path. Once she had com- 
menced work she was spurred on by the knowledge 
that good might be done by representing characters 
like Parthenia, Ion, and Evadne; and the assurance 
she received from young people that her acting had 
strengthened them in moments of despondency and 
temptation was the applause which she most valued. 
She was a great success. She fulfilled her ambitions. 
Yet with all this her life was not what she had hoped 
for, and she turned her back on her profession and 
emphatically warns others not to follow in her foot- 
steps. Her explanation is the natural reason that 
any good, pure, and modest woman would give. She 
found the atmosphere of the theatre unwholesome 
and enervating to mind and body, and she had to 
acknowledge that she could not present herself be- 
fore an audience without a feeling of reluctance, 
or withdraw from their presence without thinking 
the excitement she had undergone bad and the 
personal exhibition odious. 





Istam or Death still appears to be the choice with 
the unfortunate Armenians where choice is given. 
A whole village is ‘‘ converted"’ at a time, we read, 
with but one exception. But that exception is so 
noble, her speech so buoyant, her faith so trium- 
phant, her death so victorious, that she is worthy to 
take her place in the long roll of heroes and heroines 
which marks the progress of Christianity. When 
called upon to make her choice a poor old woman, 
infirm and helpless, with the burden of one hundred 
and ten years upon her, replied: ‘‘I am too old to 
deny my Lord.” They took away her Bible, the 
comfort and stay of her closing days, tore it up, 
and burnt it, but it profited them little; it was only 
the bulwark of her faith. ‘‘ You can do that,” she 
said, ‘‘ but you cannot take the promises out of my 
heart.”’ 





Wuat wonder that the women of England should 


form an Armenian Alliance and pass such a ré- 
solution as this: ‘‘ We, women in and of Great 
Britain, feeling so deeply the sufferings of the per- 
secuted Armenians, wish to give our sympathy 
some definite form, and therefore unite in a 
Women’s Armenian Alliance, purposing, apart 
from mere pecuniary aid, to use every effort to- 
wards the cessation of the persecution of the 
Armenians in Turkish dominions, and the estab- 
lishment there of real religious and civil liberty.” 





ANOTHER and very opposite instance of genuine 
Christianity comes from the Central African mission, 
and the hero is an Englishman with alla young 
Englishman’s love of life. He appears to have 
been out shooting with a Winchester repeating 
rifle, with its ten loaded chambers, when some 
unruly natives set upon him. He had them at his 
mercy, his ten shots meant so many deaths, and so 
many deaths were the equivalent of his life. But 
what would the result of his action be upon the 
mission work? If he killed it would engender 
hatred and friction which it would take years to 
stamp out; on the other hand, there were others 
who would step in and fill his post. Such was his 
reasoning and he was found butchered—a sacrifice 
to his conscience and his creed—with a fully loaded 
rifle by his side, 





A COLLECTION of pictures of great interest to the 
religious world, will be on view for the next year 
or two at the Lemercier (formerly the Doré) 
Gallery in New Bond Street, London. The 
paintings are made up of views of Palestine, 
and scenes in the birth and childhood of Christ, 
His preaching, passion, and resurrection, the 
whole forming a very remarkable collection of 
three hundred and sixty-five pictures, illustrating 
the Gospel narratives. The painter first started 
for Palestine in 1886 to gain historical and topo- 
graphical accuracy, and as a result of ten years’ 
serious study, he h found that the Christian 
world has for a long time past had its imagina- 
tion misled by the fancies of painters, and 
that a great many images must be dismissed 
from the mind before it can be familiarised with 
correct ideals. The result of M. Tissot’s labour 
will be seen in his pictures. He has endeavoured 
to saturate himself with the Gospel stories, he has 
read them over a hundred times, and on the very 
spots associated with the sublime scenes he has de- 
picted. That he has accomplished a lasting, soul- 
stirring work cannot be doubted. His pictorial 
story of the passion once seen cannot be forgotten. 
Standing before such pictures as ‘‘ The Raising of 
the Cross,’ ‘‘What our Saviour saw from the 
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Cross,” ‘‘Mater Dolorosa,” the devout have been 
moved to tears, whilst the most callous and careless 
observer is held fascinated. 


A sERVANT of Mr. Pilkington, the Uganda mis- 
sionary, was enabled to accept salvation by means 
of the verse, ‘‘ Let him ask in faith, nothing doubt- 
ing, for he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea.” 
While Mr. Pilkington was thinking how he should 
point out to the people that this change had been 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the young man him- 
self said to them, ‘Don’t be content to be taught 
by men. It was the Holy Spirit that taught me. 
The Holy Spirit is the only teacher.” In another 
page of this magazine it is pointed out how seldom 
the Holy Spirit is taken as a theme by our teachers, 
and this omission is one of the most palpable 
neglects of the modern pulpit. The presence and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is vouchsafed to all 
those who ask. Many, like the African servant, 
may feel its quickening power if they claim the 
promise. 


A WELL-KNOWN preacher has summed up the 
ministration of the Spirit as follows: ‘ Believe in 
the Holy Spirit, the Creator of the ideal society, 
the source of the fullest life, the fountain of holiness, 
the fire of evangelical zeal, the ever-fresh teacher 
of truth, the messenger of social recovery and per- 
fection, the birth of saving hope—a sevenfold 
ministry ‘nearer to us than breathing, closer 
than hands and feet.’ ” 


It is proposed to build an animals’ hospital in 
memory of Jack, the judge’s dog. The buildings of 
the Animals’ Institute, 75 Kinnerton Street, Wilton 
Place, S.W., have been taken over as a temporary 
hospital. The objects of the institute are to carry 
out the humane treatment of domesticated animals, 
the study of comparative pathology without vivi- 
section, and the alleviation of pain and suffering in 
the lower animals. Gratuitous advice for animals 
will be given between the hours of nine a.m. and 
twelve noon ; in-patients will be received in urgent 
and severe cases, and operations will be conducted 
under chloroform. There will also be an anzs- 
thetic chamber for the painless destruction of aged 
and incurably-diseased animals. 


Do not neglect kindness and courtesy in small 
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matters. The noblest, natures and greatest men 
are as particular in little things as in big, and in 
this way we can all have something in common 
with them. An anecdote illustrating this is told of 
Sir Bartle Frere. His wife was to meet him on a 
certain day at a railway station, and having her 
servant with her, requested him to go and find the 
general. The servant had not seen his master, and 
replied: ‘‘ But how shall I know him?” “Oh,” 
said Lady Frere, ‘' look for a tall gentleman helping 
somebody.” The description was proved to be 
sufficient. He went out and found Sir Bartle 
helping an old lady out of a railway carriage, and 
knew him at once by the description. 


Most Sunday school teachers will have noticed 
that children sing certain hymns with enthusiasm, 
whilst others drag wearily. They are unanimous 
in their choice of what pleases them although they 
cannot, as a rule, explain the reasons for their pre- 
ference. As a result of observation and experiment 
a teacher of experience has found the favourite 
themes are those expressing action in present 
time, prayer, praise, promise already fulfilled, 
active service, especially vigorous action. They do 
not care to sing of probabilities or of possibilities ; 
the here and now appeals to them. They like 
dramatic songs, because they think in pictures, and 
these dramatic songs show them mental pictures, 
and hold their interest. The musical setting of the 
song or hymn is of equal importance to the senti- 
ment, and should have marked rhythm, those 
arranged in march time being the most popular, 
The harmony should have the simplest and gentlest 
modulations. 





Tue United States Minister in China has addressed 
a circular to the American Consuls in that country 
informing them that the French Minister at Peking 
has recently procured from the Tsung-li-Yamén, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Franco-Chinese 
Treaty of 1858, an order directing the local autho- 
rities in all the provinces of the Empire to expunge 
from the various editions and compilations of the 
Chinese Code all restrictions upon the propagation 
of the Christian religion. Up to this time China, 
with its eye fixed on the past, with its ancestor 
worship, has been the least progressive nation on 
earth, It has been a hard fight to obtain the con- 
cession of freedom to preach the Gospel freely in 
every part of the vast heathen domain, but with 
the barrier removed and the spread of Christianity, 
it is to be hoped that anew and progressive era has 
begun. 
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MAN like Thomas Hughes, who, when far on 
in life, still retained the vigour and freshness 
of youth, recalls the saying : ‘‘ Those whom 

the gods love die young—because they never grow 
old.” It was true in his case, as in others, that 
death seemed to have taken him before his time. 
He was not, strictly speaking, a great man; but he 
held a place of his own in the world, and his loss is 
one that will be felt. Some of his friends are 
disposed to complain that he is regarded as a man 
of one book—that the world remembers ‘Tom 
Brown's School-days,” and forgets, or ignores, the 
rest of his work in literature. But after all the 
public verdict is not unjust. His other books— 
—even the memoirs of his brother Arthur, and of 
Daniel Macmillan, the founder of the great 
publishing house, which have far more interest than 
anything else that he wrote—have left no real and 
lasting impression upon thought and opinion; 
while ‘Tom Brown” did much to exalt the office 
of the schoolmaster, and to establish a new concep- 
tion of boyish excellence. This success he never 
repeated. In fact, he was a man of action; he did 
more by his personality than by his pen. His 
work in connection with the Volunteer movement 
and the Co-operative Societies; his labour at the 
Working-men’s College; his strenuous advocacy of 
the Federal cause during the great struggle in 
America; even his disastrous attempt to found a 
colony for young Englishmen in Tennessee, reveal 
the man such as he was—vigorous, brave, buoyant 
and sanguine—far more effectively than almost any 
of his books. The teaching of Maurice owes much 
of its success to him. Hughes—one might say— 
took the message of the master, and translated it 
into the vernacular; brought it home to ordinary 
minds and consciences; made it practical and 
imperative. A writer in the Spectator sums up their 
teaching tersely and truly: ‘They honoured 
soldiers; they worshipped explorers ; they forgave 
sportsmen ; they defended all who did the rough 
work of the world, even when they had to do it 
roughly ; and taught once more the old creed that 
Christianity was intended to purify the world, not 
to arrest its course; that manliness was one of the 
foundations of virtue, and that a man who shrank 
from his duties in the name of Christ would as- 
suredly be rejected by his Master.” In fact, 
Hughes and his friends were striving to restore 
Luther’s ideal of Christian manhood, and the 
Protestant conception of Christian sanctity. 





Booxs have but a short life for the most part in 
these days; and Mrs. Charles, who was the delight 
of our generation, is, we fear, almost unknown now. 


MONTH 


And yet her ‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family” and the “ Diary of Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan,” 
are so delightful that it is sad that they should be 
forgotten, Even from the historian’s point of 
view, her success is remarkable. One of the most 
famous German scholars speaks with the warmest 
admiration of the picture which she has given us of 
Luther and his times in the first of these two books. 
She had the art of dealing with facts without being 
dull. Her characters are not puppets, pulled by a 
string, but real living men and women. Yet even 
if her books cease to be read, her hymns may keep 
her name from being altogether forgotten; they 
are lighter and may float, while her more solid 
work sinks into the deep. 


TueE late Archdeacon of Taunton, George Anthony 
Denison, was a striking and picturesque figure, even 
when seen at a distance. He belonged to another 
age than ours; and to those who knew him only by 
his public utterances, it was difficult to understand 
how he could endure—much less enjoy—life under 
modern conditions. He loved all that was anti- 
quated, except dirt. His hatred of everything that 
is associated with the word ‘' progress’ would have 
delighted Carlyle himself. He had no belief in 
national education: for years no Government In- 
spector was suffered to set foot inside his parish 
school; he denounced the system to the last. 
Criticism was in his view dangerous and deadly, 
from whatever quarter it might come; he assailed 
‘‘Essays and Reviews"’ and ‘‘ Lux Mundi” with 
equal vigour. He was one of those who tried to 
starve Jowett out of the Greek Professorship at 
Oxford, not because he was a bad scholar, but 
because he was unorthodox. He had a large share 
in turning Mr. Gladstone out of his seat for the 
same University; and so, all unwittingly, helped 
to set free one of the mightiest forces of modern 
Liberalism. He was an ardent High-churchman, 
More than forty years ago, as an examining chap- 
lain, his extreme views as to the Real Presence in 
the Sacrament led to his prosecution in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. In later years he advocated the 
habitual practice of confession. Not very long 
ago, he took the lead in organising a successful 
protest against Ritualist prosecutions, Though 
immersed in controversy and unmeasured in speech, 
he was on terms of personal intimacy with most of 
his most prominent opponents. His nature was so 
generous and frank and lovable, that those who 
knew what he was, and not merely what he said 
and what he did, found no difficulty in maintaining 
personal friendship in the thick of public hostility. 
The rejoicing at his jubilee services at East Brent 
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last year, and the demonstration of sorrow at his 
funeral, leave no doubt as to the affection and 
honour in which he was held among his own 
people. 


Tue larger part of the new Education Bill, intro- 
duced by Sir John Gorst, just before Parliament 
rose for Easter, is too controversial and too thorny 
for discussion here. But some of its provisions— 
and happily not the least important—are of a diffe- 
rent kind, and will provoke little or no antagonism. 
The proposal to raise from eleven to twelve the 
limit of age at which a child, after reaching the 
fixed standard of examination, is allowed to leave 
school, will have the support of all our educational 
authorities. Nothing could be more absurd than 
our present system. It sacrifices the children who 
have shown the largest capacity for learning: it 
sets free from school the very scholars for whom 
the school can do most, and lets them go at an age 
when they are bound to forget almost everything 
that they have learned. The fact that a boy ora 
girl has reached the fixed standard at an early age 
is really a reason for continuing their education, 
and not forcutting it short. The faculties that they 
have proved themselves to possess should be culti- 
vated with the greater care, since they will best re- 
pay cultivation. This is a step, but only a step, in 
the right direction; we shall have to move still 
further before we put ourselves on the same level 
as most of the civilised countries in Europe. But 
it is not wise to outstrip public opinion too far in 
matters like these, and opinion advances slowly and 
with hesitation. 


THE proposal to transfer industrial schools and 
pauper schools to the new Education Boards was 
sure to find a place in any Bill for which Sir John 


Gorst was responsible. He has made a thorough 
study of the whole subject, and knows the facts. 
Taken by itself, the report of the recent Commis- 
sion on which he served, should be sufficient to 
seal the fate of our barrack schools. Even where 
there have been no scandals and no tragedies—and 
we have seen too much of both during the last few 
months—the present state of things is intolerable. 
It is nothing less than a crime for any nation to 
maintain schools in which eye-disease is almost 
universal. Tested by its results, the system is 
indefensible; so far from fitting the children com- 
mitted to it for taking their place in the world, it 
sends them out almost without exception helpless 
andincapable. Our criminal records complete and 
clench the indictment. Change must come, and 
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must be far-reaching’ The Boards of Guardians 
who administer our poor laws, are doing excel- 
lent work within their own province, and have a 
strong claim upon the gratitude of the community. 
But their business is with pauperism, not with 
education—with men and women, not with chil- 
dren; andit is high time that they should be re- 
lieved of a responsibility that does not properly 
belong to them. The new Education Boards—if 
wisely appointed—may always contain some mem- 
bers with special aptitude for work of this kind, 
who are ready and able to devote their time and 
strength to the rescue of these castaways of modern 
civilisation. 


THE meetings of the Free Church Congress at 
Nottingham show that the organisation has taken 
firm root among the Evangelical Churches. Its 
recent growth has been very rapid. More than 200 
local Councils have been formed, and of these 
upwards of 70 have come into existence during the 
past twelve months, It is not altogether without 
significance that the title of ‘‘ Council’ has now 
been assumed in place of ‘‘Congress’’ by the re- 
presentative assembly; it suggests a larger unity 
of aim—action as well as discussion. Federation, 
in the full sense of the werd, will not come 
yet; perhaps it may never come. But the move- 
ment cannot fail to bring together forces that are 
now separated though not estranged, and to com- 
bine these churches in evangelistic activity and in 
defence of the principles that they hold in common. 
Hesitation and suspicion, even among the more 
cautious leaders and organs of public opinion, 
seem to have vanished. The Methodist Times and 
the Methodist Recorder are of one mind; the British 
Weekly is if anything more enthusiastic than the 
Christian World. 


Tue Church Missionary Society are already be- 
ginning to look forward to their centenary year in 
1899; but they take for their motto ‘advance 
before commemoration.” In seven years, between 
1887 and 1894, the Society doubled its staff of 
workers. Is it too much, they ask, to look for a 
similar advance during the coming three years? 
The numerical increase would, of course, be far 
greater, and the permanent demand upon the funds 
of the Society would be increased in the same 
proportion ; but if even the friends of the Society 
catch the inspiration—to say nothing of others— 
the thing can be done. We cordially share the 
hope of the Committee that the dream may prove a 
fact. 











